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In trying to bring home principles of righteousness, sugges- 
tions of reform must go to the roots of bad conditions, 
and make specific, practicable, positive recommendations. 
It may be taken for granted that denunciation of bad 
conditions say only what everybody is already saying, 
and that eloquent presentation of ideals will be pleasing. 
The more valuable service, and the more difficult, is that 


of clear direction. 
wt 


THE methods of the modern society reporter correspond 
to those of the highwayman, but the goods which are 
demanded are often more valuable than those delivered 
to the highwayman. Nothing is to be possessed any more, 
nothing private, nothing in trust, nothing sacred, that 
may not be filched or torn from us by the servant of 
unscrupulous curiosity and sensational appetite. Against 
these gentlemanly and ladylike robbers no reserve or 
secrecy avails. If they do not get what they want by 
asking for it, they will get it by intellectual violence. 
Information in the highest degree privileged is extracted 
by ingenious tricks before which the naive and truthful 
person is as helpless as an innocent victim of the “third 
degree” in the hands of detectives whose only interest 
is to get conviction. Against these vultures of civiliza- 
tion it is every one’s duty to wage relentless war. Polite 
and courteous replies may be twisted into entire servicea- 
bleness. Downright denial and inexorably few words and 
severe rejection are the only weapons. Scavengers should 
be left to feed on their favorite morsels, and driven 


beyond the pale. 
se 


THE work of church visitation successfully carried out 
in several large cities has furnished information of much 
value to the organizations concerned, and of interest to 
the public. Volunteers from all moral and religious or- 
ganizations of every name have been assigned, each to one 
of the sections laid out, who have inquired of each family 
the connection of its members, their preference if no con- 
nection has been established, or their lack of preference. 
The cards containing this information are classified, and 
the data placed at the disposal of representatives of the 
churches. In this way the canvass is perfectly fair, and 
all denominations have a chance to work directly among 
those who have no affiliation. The co-operation of all 
organizations prevents any sectarian propaganda, and 
emphasizes the idea of church unity in public service. 
The same system might be carried out in cities and towns 
of whatever size and enlist many whose lack of church 
connection has hitherto been due to lack of suggestion. 
New-comers are thus approached in a manner calculated 
to stir no resentment, and to encourage enlistment. 
Competition is replaced by co-operation, and an impres- 
sion of a Church Universal is made on many to whom the 
church has appeared either intrusive or indifferent. The 
spectacle of churches widely different in beliefs banded 
together in one purpose of common service is itself indica- 
tive of a feeling of deeper and wider responsibility. 


ae 


THE advisability of young people joining the church 
is questioned on the ground that they ought to wait till 
they are sure their minds will not change, and till maturity 
settles all the questions likely to come up. ‘This caution 
applies to those who are still children, but it should not 
apply to youths and maidens. Such alliance is an aid 
to pure and high-minded living at the time when such aid 
is most critical and decisive. Young people are able 
to think for themselves more than many elders realize, 
and they do think for themselves. If they espouse a good 
cause in other directions, they are not restrained. Indeed 
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nothing is more desired than that good associations and 
interests should be taken up in the formative period of 
life. Why should this espousal, then, be looked on with 
question and distrust? As for changing minds and set- 
tled questions, when will the age ever arrive when minds 
may not change and questions be settled? Nothing in 
the obligations of adherence forbids obedience to any 
future conviction or commits one to immature views. 
The act is a simple one of choice of direction and associa- 
tion, and in our churches ought to commend itself es- 
pecially to those of cautious and conscientious temper. 
If it were more common, our churches would be stronger 
and, what is better, our young people would be stronger. 


The Pitiful Case of the Minister. 


In a recent magazine a writer, who professes to be much 
in sympathy with ministers, is very sorrowful over their 
compulsory prayers. He says, very truly, that prayer, 
like laughter, should be spontaneous, the natural out- 
come of a mood. He, therefore, likens the minister who 
is expected to ‘“‘make a prayer” at a given time, whether 
he is in a prayerful mood or not, to the clown who must 
jest for the tentful of people, whether he is in jolly mood 
or not. “I am thinking particularly of the clergy,” he 
says. ‘‘They have come to seem to me even more to be 
pitied than the clowns. Laughter, indeed, is precious, 
but that which our ministers are required to put in har- 
ness is even more precious: it is the impulses and experi- 
ences of the religious life... . To be compelled by one’s 
‘job’ to ‘make a prayer’ when one does not feel prayer- 
ful, to be obliged to talk about spiritual realities which 
are at the moment, or perhaps usually, not felt as realities 
at all,—this can never be good for the moral fibre; it 
must be disintegrating to it.... It strikes at the founda- 
tion of character,—spiritual honesty.”’ 

This has a familiar sound to some of us, and we look 
through the article, very sure that we shall find what we 
do find near its close: “’There are many people who think 
that an institutional church and a liturgical service is the 
ideal for the future, but there are many also who deny 
this.” We suspect that the writer is one of those who 
affirms this, but how spiritual honesty which is sacrificed 
in an original prayer can be preserved in an adopted 
prayer is hard to see. Either the man who reads a 
printed prayer is in a prayerful mood or not. If not, 
how is his prayer more sincere than if his words were 
his own? It might be said that one’s own prayer would 
at least be more likely to come from the heart than a 
prayer adopted from another man’s or an association’s 
collection. .The objection which almost every man un- 
accustomed to liturgical worship makes when he sees 
others engaged in it is that he does not see how a prayer 
made in another’s words and following more or less 
another’s mood can be so genuine as even a much less 
correct form of prayer would be when coming from the 
union of the speaker’s own mind and spirit. ‘Those who 
have become used to a fine and especially an old liturgy 
may find their minds naturally following its form and as 
naturally falling in with its spirit; but it is also true, and 
perhaps more likely to be generally true, that the accus- 
tomed place and time and companions of prayer form a 
groove into which the spirit naturally slips and in which 
it gathers momentum as the wonted objects of prayer 
come before its vision. Probably, to the stranger in the 
church, the minister’s own prayer is likely to seem quite 
as sincere as the ancient form which the rector reads or 
the congregation recite. Take, for instafice, the most 
frequent form of set prayer,—the “‘blessing’’ asked before 
a meal. Can there be anything more heartless than the 
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phrases commonly used by liturgical people? At a cer- 
tain dinner, where several clergymen were present, the 
joking that went on as to which of the ministers should 
assume the function appeared not in the least repugnant 
to the liturgical people present, but was really shocking 
to the Unitarians, and the ceremony was performed in 
an atmosphere that was itreligious to a most singular 
extent. This is not said by way of accusation of forms 
of prayer in general, but to show that the custom of litur- 
gical prayer is not necessarily exclusive of insincerity or 
indifference. 

On the other hand, when a minister, of either kind, 
comes into his pulpit or desk, he rapidly rises into the 
needed spiritual atmosphere, and, whether his prayer be 
extempore or liturgical, his soul is likely to go into it and 
possess it. There are many arguments for a prayer-book, 
and, so far as fitness and felicity of expression are con- 
cerned, the arguments are strong; but they do not nec- 
essarily apply to the sincerity of the prayer, but to its 
dignity, its simplicity, and the ease of joining minister 
and people in the same prepared and accustomed forms. 
After all, it is the man behind the prayer that makes it 
what it is in spirit, and probably ministers are more sin- 
cere in their petitions, whether liturgical or personal, than 
in their ordinary walk and conversation they may seem 
to have been. The pity spent upon them by our writer 
is not needed. ‘They are probably at least as hearty in 
their prayers as their lay critics are if many of their 
greetings to each other, the tone of which is probably 
often warmer than the unseen feeling behind them. As 
the Widow Bedott often said to Priscilla, ‘“We are all 
poor critters.” 


On the Slope. 


A young man of wealth, position, good connections, 
and many friends was on a certain day found dead by 
his own hand. ‘The case was a baffling one because he 
had always seemed quite normal, absolutely free from 
eccentricity, of cheerful spirits, and with a zest for life. 
He left nothing to explain his act, and his friends circu- 
lated the report that he had gone suddenly insane. But 
it is probable that he had discovered some tendency of 
his nature that he was powerless to resist, and preferred 
to die rather than yield. 

If we could look into such a soul, we should find a tort- 
ure chamber comparable to nothing else on earth. ‘There 
are moral issues we cannot face, there are considera- 
tions and impulses we cannot grasp. We occupy pre- 
carious positions in life, with perpetual need of fortifying 
ourselves both morally and spiritually. We would fear to 
have the secret life of many we love and honor revealed 
as by a lightning flash: we would shrink from such reve- 
lation for ourselves. 

There is a steep incline before us, and our standing 
room, even after we have gained a sense of security, is 
oftentimes unstable. Our little foothold of to-day may 
seem firm enough, but under untried circumstances we 
know not how precarious it may prove. ‘There are mo- 
ments when the climbing is good and almost effortless. 
There are other moments when it is difficult, dangerous, 
full of back-sliding, subject to sad retrogressions with 
spasmodic starts upward, desperate attempts to regain 
lost ground; but these tragic lives are not so hopeless 
as the smooth, easy, gentle lapse of these who slide toward 
the nether abyss, unconscious that they are going down 
morally and spiritually, without effort or consciousness 
of what is taking place. 

But we know not the secrets of hearts nor the dark 
places of lives that smiling faces often conceal. Struggle 
and striving is the law of growth, and the too smooth 
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road is to be distrusted. We are afraid of too long-con- 
tinued prosperity because we suspect that ease and suc- 
cess may have taken something out of us that trial and 
adversity are necessary to restore. There are people 
who stop striving because they are tired, and there seems 
no real resting-place in the world. As they say, they 
let themselves go. 

Much of the problem literature of to-day is based on 
this situation. At what point in an unhappy life is it 
excusable, if not justifiable, to throw morals to the wind, 
to give free rein to the impulses we have been taught 
should be restrained? We can answer at no point; but 
the discussion of this question in so many subtle forms, 
in novels and plays, in essays and addresses, is having 
an unsettling, a disturbing effect on society, is gradually 
doing much to undermine the old system of ethics, and 
to leave people in a confused, bewildered state of mind. 
From this state of mind there is but a step to practical 
results. The prophet who preaches freedom from re- 
straint and laxity of morals may lead a decent personal 
life, conformed to the usages of society, but his disciple 
is not likely to obey the restraining hand of custom and 
habit. 

Therefore it seems as though the moral law, society 
itself, were on the slope ready if some restraining influence 
does not intervene to glide into the nether deeps. But 
these are exaggerated pessimistic views. If a few dozen 
of sensation-mad writers and declaimers have been loosed 
upon the world for its chastisement, the people are sound 
at heart. Only a small minority of women are immodest 
in dress, or blatant in their assertions of personal liberty 
running into license. The people who try deliberately 
to live emancipated lives free from moral restraint make 
a dismal failure of the attempt. There is something in 
the human constitution or in the divine order that whips 
us in under the yoke we all must bear. 

The friends of our youth are always an interesting 
study in after life, when we chance to meet them. Some 
have grown beyond us, some have lagged behind. We 
measure ourselves up to them with a certain pain and 
surprise, as the dregs of the cup of pleasure we feel in 
meeting. ‘They represent to us our own failures, our 
own shortcomings, our lost hopes and aspirations. Or we 
look at them with a degree of pity and disappointment. 
We started together on the slope, but how uneven has been 
our progress! What a backward vision we gain in seeing 
them again, while we know that they, too, are looking 
back, wondering and readjusting old ideas to present 
circumstances. 

The sad part of it is that we may slip down a degree 
or two without knowing it. A discerning eye in another 
head may recognize the retrogression. There is probably 
no growth and true development without pain. ‘The 
grub doubtless suffers to become a butterfly. But we 
may sink back in the scale without pain through torpidity 
and sleep. For this reason we must keep ourselves alert 
and awake to the best, or we may slide imperceptibly 
toward the worst. 

Why is the yearning for progress such an ardent, 
inextinguishable flame in the breast that, unless we are 
stupefied or enchanted, we can never be flattered into 
believing that the present state is desirable to linger in? 
Faust must die when he commits the error of saying 
to the happy day of fruition, “Linger a while, thou art 
so fair.’ His soul absolutely content with fulfilment 
could remain no longer on earth. 

The danger of an easy, padded, luxurious content is 
very great. It is a low content with what we have won, 
It is earth-bound and knows not mountain-tops, blue 
sky, and starry heights. The great fact brought home 
to us is that we are souls rather than bodies, spirits 
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than flesh; that we stand on slippery places, or, like the 
glacier climber, must cut anew notch for the upward 
climbing foot each day. Our hope of immortality is 
inextricably mingled with the thought of progress. There 
has been no revelation to tell us that we may expect it, 
but the most blessful place or state God has created does 
not look to us like a desired haven of eternal rest. We 
cannot imagine an everlasting condition that shall be 
static. The thought of stagnancy is joined to retrogres- 
sion and is a positive pain. Leave us not forever, we 
cry, in a narrow heaven, however ecstatic, but let us climb 
and aspire even though we suffer pain and anguish 
through transformation and enlargement. 

The old theology taught that our life in this world, 
our state in the beyond, our sins or our saintliness doomed 
us to endless joy or woe. But both of these ideas became 
in, time repugnant to the mind of the world. The soul 
passionately cries to God to give us another chance, not 
one, but many; to redeem the errors and mistakes of the 
past; to free us from earth stains, from the errors of 
ignorance, and the crimes of passion. We feel assured he 
will not clamp down on winged natures under the eternal 
fixity and changelessness of any Nirvana, but will open the 
universe ever wider and wider to our ken and satisfy our 
longings with deep draughts of new life, that we may 
come into the deeper knowledge of his power and glory, 
his goodness, mercy, and love. 


American Onitarian Association. 


Some Reflections after the Flood. 


Everybody is familiar now with the extent of the flood 
and the disastrous results that befell many of the cities 
in the Middle West. At the Unitarian headquarters 
the secretary’s tables are piled with letters, photographs, 
and newspapers, giving vivid accounts and illustrations 
of the calamity, and portraying situations which prove 
conclusively that it will be many months before normal 
conditions are re-established, especially in Dayton and 
Marietta. Mr. Coil writes that we must remember 
that a flood means mud as well as water. Many houses 
were entirely submerged, and a great number of others 
became depositories of débris which will destroy furniture 
and fill houses with all kinds of foreign material. At 
the present writing Mr. Marshall informs us that one 
club of the city has undertaken to dispose of fifteen hun- 
dred bodies of dead animals, which alone suggests a pro- 
gramme of sanitation and rehabilitation quite beyond 
the average imagination. 

But in all this great period of hardship, sickness, and 
suffering the people, as usual, have shown wonderful powers 
of endurance and an extraordinary command of courage 
and cheerfulness. Another result of the calamity has 
been clearly pointed out by Mr. Marshall in an article 
which he has contributed to the Dayton Journal. He 
says: “In these dark days we have learned our inter- 
dependence,—learned that no one class of society lives 
to itself alone; that the rich and poor are alike before 
Nature; that old distinctions and cleavages must cease 
to be. It might have taken us years or centuries to prove 
it, but now it stands clearly to view in the light of the 
essential solidarity and equality of society. We must 
go forward to the Dayton of the coming years.” 

In addition to the revelation of mutual interdependence 
among all classes in the city of Dayton, a still larger 
vision of human relationship is presented in the sympathy 
and wide-spread generosity which have marked all 
efforts of relief made in behalf of the Middle West, and 
in view of this fact it may be well to call attention to 
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the part the American Unitarian Association, through 
its executive officers, has taken in the work. 

As in the case of the San Francisco earthquake and fire, 
so now the officers of the Association have been con- 
fronted by two views concerning what its attitude should 
be in such a crisis. A very small number of churches 
and a few ministers have frankly contended that the 
Association should take no part in relief of this kind, 
but leave each individual church to make its contribu- 
tion in its own way with special regard for the resources 
of the Red Cross Society. Here, they point out, is the 
acknowledged arm of scientific philanthropy with un- 
limited resources. It is argued that the Red Cross So- 
ciety is quite able to meet the exigencies of such situa- 
tions and to apply aid more intelligently when its ac- 
tivities are unhampered by other similar enterprises. 
The officers of the Association, realize that not a few 
hold this view, and in the appeals that were sent out 
there was no intention of interfering with local methods 
and prerogatives. But, on the other hand, by a great 
majority, it has been proven that it is practically im- 
possible for a great religious institution to remain passive 
and neutral in the presence of such a calamity. Seores 
of letters have come to us expressing gratitude and 
appreciation that the Association instantly identified 
itself with the work of relief. Mr. Marshall, when re- 
quested to give his views concerning the matter, has 
written as follows: ‘‘You are absolutely right that there 
is need for relief entirely outside the work of Dr. Devine. 
All that will be done in a scientific manner, according 
to accepted principles, and on a scale so large that the 
personal touch will be largely absent. The Rector of 
Christ Episcopal Church here this morning told me that 
he also would have at his command funds quite outside 
the official relief with which he could quietly aid in 
rehabilitating life, and all in a sympathetic manner. 
You are very accurate in your statement (referring to 
the words in one of our circulars of appeal), ‘There will 
be many avenues of relief not entered by these other 
organizations, and... through our local ministers un- 
foreseen emergencies and necessities can be reached which 
would never be touched by the others.’” 

From all direetions we are assured the real work of 
relief must go on for months to come. For a long while 
after the Red Cross Society has done its work, inestimable 
acts of sympathy and co-operation can be rendered by 
those who know individual families and are acquainted 
with the extent and seriousness of the misfortunes 
among those persons who have been the greatest losers. 
Both within and without our own particular churches 
our ministers will find fields of usefulness such as they 
have never encountered before, and will be able to render 
services of Christian helpfulness whose value could 
never be approached by the officials of public philan- 
thropy. Volumes might be filled with instances where 
old people, shop-keepers who have lost everything, 
and hotnes that have been demolished have been reached 
by those who could give them the personal touch of 
sympathetic interest. 

In consideration of these two views of duty as they are 
related to such an organization as the American Uni- 
tarian Association, it seems to some of us that we ought 
soon to set aside at least a few thousand dollars as a 
calamity fund. ‘The treasurer should have the power, 
with the consent of the Finance Committee, to draw 
from such a fund without waiting to collect money from 
the churches. 

In this connection there is another matter which 
should be seriously considered by all the members of 
our churches. Upon what, in the last analysis, do we 
depend when some great disaster overwhelms a large 
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section of the country? Is it not upon the essential 
vitality of religion in the hearts of the people? Do we 
not inherit and do not our churches foster just that 
vital principle of human sympathy which we must de- 
pend upon for all philanthropic resources in times of 
need? Down deep within humanity is there not es- 
tablished a sense of our obligation in the sight of God 
to our brothers and sisters who may be overtaken at 
such a time? Do not such crises prove conclusively 
that our churches should not wait for some great tragic 
- disaster to arouse the generous impulses of the people, 
but that at all times we should realize that we have 
obligations and responsibilities imposed upon us by the 
churches themselves? It would show a _ deplorable 
weakness in our entire Unitarian body if in the days of 
prosperity and peace we failed to keep up the interest 
and increase the strength of those very institutions 
upon which we depend in times of stress and misfortune. 
For this reason we may well call attention to the fact 
that it is only as we contribute to our denominational 
life by loyalty to the local churches and make our con- 
tributions to the Association that we can keep ourselves 
strengthened and equipped for the dramatic moments 
of wide-spread disaster. 

May not the Executive Board of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, as the fiscal year now draws to a 
close, as confidently anticipate a full response to its appeal 
for funds for the general work as it felt when it sent out 
its appeal in behalf of the sufferers of the Middle West? 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE preliminary discussion of the issue of tariff revision 
in the first days of the extraordinary session of Congress 
indicates a material reduction of the existing rates of duty 
on the necessaries of life, and especially food and clothing. 
The wool and sugar schedules have been the two main 
points of contention at the beginning of the legislative 
struggle. The attitude of individual members of the 
House of Representatives developed by the delegates on 
these two problems practically assure the immediate 
removal of all duty from raw wool, and the placing of 
sugar on the free list in 1916. A feature of the opening 
of the session was President Wilson’s reversion to a prec- 
edent long fallen into disuse, by his appearence in the 
House and his reading of his first message in person. ‘The 
maintenance of close relations between the executive and 
the legislative branches of the government was fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Wilson’s repeated presence in the 
Capitol in the first stages of the struggle to bring about 
comprehensive revision of the tariff. 


rd 


THE sense of revulsion which has been aroused among 
the Japanese people, by the prospective passage by’ the 
California legislature of a law prohibiting the acquisition 
of land in that State by aliens, has been recorded in the 
past fortnight by a series of public expressions of resent- 
ment by the public and press of Japan. In response to 
these protests and to the representations made to the 
State Department by the Japanese ambassador, President 
Wilson last week authorized the publication of a pacifica- 
tory statement, in which he gave utterance to the hope of 
the administration that the legislators of California would 
refrain from any action that might be construed as a 
measure of hostility to Japanese interests, and the con- 
fidence that no enactment by California would be regarded 
by the Japanese as a barrier to the continued friendly 


relations between their country and the United States. 
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Nevertheless, a movement in Japan to boycott the coming 
exposition in California was one of the immediate results 
of the projected legislation in that State. 


ad 


AN extraordinary struggle for political reform by means 
of the power of labor organization was inaugurated in 
Belgium last Monday, when 300,000 workingmen, repre- 
senting a large percentage of the productive forces of the 
kingdom, went on strike in an attempt to enforce the 
principle of manhood suffrage. ‘The demonstration fur- 
nished an impressive spectacle of the force of the demand 
for a change in the antiquated elective machinery which 
has enabled a minority in Belgium to maintain its hold 
upon the powers of government, in the face of a constantly 
growing movement of discontent. Although the leaders 
of the strikers at the beginning of the campaign had taken 
every precaution to avoid violations of public order, the 
government had planned ample measures to cope with 
any disturbance that might be precipitated. It is esti- 
mated that the cessation of industry involved by the strike 
would cause a daily loss of $800,000 to the country. Not 
much less than one-half of the working force of Belgium 
has suspended activities. 


THE continuance of the campaign of violence by the 
militant section of the British suffrage party is exerting 
an increasing strain upon the public sense of security. 
The destruction of trains, the tampering with fire-alarm 
systems, the burning of houses and race-track stands, are 
some of the indications of the temper of these suffrage 
advocates to whom the press has begun to apply the desig- 
nation of ‘wild women.’’ In the mean while the limita- 
tions upon the power of the government to deal effec- 
tively with the elements of disorder is freshly illustrated 
by the successful outcome of the “hunger-strike” in 
the case of Mrs. Pankhurst, whom the Home Office found 
itself compelled to release from prison, where she recently 
began her term of three years for incitement to law- 
breaking in the destruction of the home of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Under the new practice devised to 
deal with the “hunger-strike,”’ Mrs. Pankhurst will be 
recommitted as soon as she has sufficiently recovered from 
the physical effects of her self-inflicted torture. 


Fd 


Tue first act of the Chinese constituent assembly, 
which was organized in Pekin at the beginning of last 
week, was the issuance of an appeal to the nations, in 
which the Chinese republic outlines its aspirations and 
bespeaks the recognition and sympathy of Christendom. 
The plea of the newest republic was received with friendly 
feelings at the capital of the oldest, and the State Depart- 
ment reiterated its purpose to accord its recognition to 
the existing order in Pekin as soon as the constituent 
assembly should be organized and in working order to 
lay the foundations for the first national election in the 
history of China. This preliminary work of popular 
legislation, however, has been delayed by discord in the 
assembly. The clash of interests and ambitions that 
underlies this delay is regarded as a symptom of the dis- 
order which it is feared by many friends of China may 
prove a vexatious obstacle to the development of demo- 
cratic institutions in the country that effected such a 
sudden and dramatic change in its political structure. 


es 


THE struggles of the first Chinese legislature in its 
attempts to accomplish the basis for the perpetuation of 
the republic is being watched with close and unfriendly 
interest by some of the members of the six-power group 
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of nations from which the United States recently with- 
drew, on the ground that the government at Washington 
did not intend to find its hands tied in the event of a 
hostile move against China by the other partners in the 
combination of bankers. It may be assumed that any 
assistance which Berlin and St. Petersburg, at least, may 
offer to the forces that are seeking to restore the monarch- 
ical order in China will be forthcoming without delay 
and without much regard to the spirit of the principles 
of neutrality. There is reason to believe, however, that 
there is enough of patriotism and of statesmanship in 
the men who are now controlling the destinies of the late 
empire to work out the problems of the country in spite 
of the difficulties that are developing at the beginning of 
its parliamentary life. 
ad 


‘THe end of the Balkan War came perceptibly nearer 
at the beginning of the week, when it was announced at 
Sofia that the powers had accepted Bulgaria’s proposal 
for the delimitation of the territory between Bulgaria 
and Turkey on a straight line running from Enos to Midia. 
At the same time the powers indicated their willingness 
to award most of the Aigean Islands to Greece, and to 
admit the Balkan states to participation in the work of 
the technical commission that will arrange the workings 
of the Turkish debt under the new conditions. The 
crisis involving the Montenegrin siege of Scutari, the 
projected capital of the future Albanian state, also be- 
came less acute in consequence of Servia’s apparent will- 
ingness to withdraw her troops from Scutari and the indi- 
cations that Russian pressure would induce Montenegro 
to bow before the mandate of the powers. The stock 
markets of the world are reflecting the universal hope 
that peace soon will be restored in South-eastern Europe. 


Brevities, 


The pulpit is not the place for mere abstract thought: 
it is for thought as applied to human life. 


Not what we can understand, but what we experience, 
tells the story of all great living. People lived and 
breathed strongly and rejoicingly long before they knew 
what the air they breathed was made of. 


The Simplified Spelling Board will now, probably, 
take a long vacation. It has given the public all it can 
stand in the way of novel and disagreeable suggestions, 
and need not be in haste to complete its work. 


The Bishop of Douthwell suggests that ministers should 
announce their text and then invite their congregations 
to meditate silently on it for quarter Of an hour. That 
might have different results with different people. 


The great dynamic forces of love and justice are work- 
ing in the world, and will work until they have wrought 
their full salvation; but it must not be forgotten that they 
work through man, and that the process of human edu- 
cation is simply our effort to apply them. 


In every age a test of religion has been its power to 
call out sacrifice. The great temples of the past could 
be built only by individual self-sacrifice. ‘The direction 
of self-denial must be towards the noblest and most un- 
selfish ends, putting the good of others in the place of 
self-indulgence. 


It is a good thing for college boys to begin their work in 
factory, mill, or foundry at the very bottom. ‘Through 
personal experience of the early and long hours and the 
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strain of physical labor, they learn something of the 
hard work many men must do year in and year out; and 
they do not forget it. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Need of Honest Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


If this letter prove long, the importance of the situa- 
tion presented is its warrant. ‘The views set forth are 
from the vantage-point of the cleric as well as of the lay- 
man; for the writer, though in the secular walks of life, is 
a graduate of the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, and a former leader of the Bible class in the Unita- 
rian Church of the Messiah, New York. 

I have travelled widely in our country, and every- 
where I find a growing spirit of discontent. I have found 
it among men high in station, and also among men in the 
humbler walks of life. Recently one of the best-known 
hotel proprietors in America was talking to his room 
clerk in my hearing, on the spirit of laxity, flippancy, 
and immorality that pervades American life. He would 
like to know of a remedy for existing conditions but that 
he knew none. 

I can see no salvation for our country through the 
work, however meritorious, of any political party. ‘The 
work of a political party may cut the weed to the ground, 
but it will grow up ranker than ever. ‘The root of the 
evil must be pulled up, and that root—I say it after 
many years of experience and many years of reflection 
—draws its nourishment from the bosom of the Church 
and from the Church’s ministers. 

We have seen in the last fifty years a wonderful change 
in the outlook on life. Before that time the Christian 
world had been influenced to a greater or less degree by 
the Aristotelian philosophy, a philosophy which taught 
man to reason first and to observe afterward. During 
the past fifty years the process has been reversed. Men 
have been observing the facts of life, and drawing their 
conclusions from these facts. ,A great scientific school 
has arisen which seeks truth first and primarily, not, as 
in the Aristotelian school, logical quibbling; and in its 
search it does not care what long-cherished opinions go 
by the board. 

If I were speaking to a theologian, he would here ask 
me what connection theology has with science. Strictly 
speaking, theology (a word which is derived from two 
Greek words, meaning ‘‘the study of God’’) has nothing 
at all to do with science, but here is the point. In the 
seminaries the professors teach the young divinity stu- 
dents (who have already learned the same at the colleges 
they attended before entering) the modern scientific 
knowledge I have referred to above. What is the result? 
The students leave the seminary looking at the world 
from the modern viewpoint. but at the same time sub- 
scribing to a lot of worn-out creeds and dogmas, the prod- 
uct, for the most part, of the Neo-Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophies of earlier centuries. In their hearts the 
students do not believe these doctrines, but they must 
subscribe to them, nevertheless, or else be brought up 
before a governing body of ministers on a charge of 
heresy. Very few ministers are tried for heresy, because 
very few have the courage of their convictions. 

A young student about to graduate from one of these 
theological seminaries told me that he did not believe all 
that he preached to his congregation (he preached while 
still in the seminary), but that he felt justified because 
the people’s minds were not sufficiently advanced to ac- 
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cept the new knowledge, and he did not think it right to 
disturb or weaken their faith in any way. ‘Thus these 
men play the traitor to their own consciences. 

This case, it may be said, is not an exceptional one: 
_ there are hundreds of similar cases. Some of the better- 
minded men leave the ministry because they feel that 
they cannot be ministers and true men at the same time. 

This situation, then, I feel to be the cause of the trouble 
here in America. As in Jesus’ time, we have among us 
false shepherds, blind leaders of the blind. Men who 
are appointed to teach the people, and to lead them in 
the paths of righteousness, are false to themselves, and 
are not filled with the spirit of the Holy Prophet in whose 
footsteps they profess to follow. In the words of that 
prophet, “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 

It is the fallen away state of the Church that constitutes 
the sore in our national life. Until that sore is cleansed 
and healed, we may continue to expect such woful con- 
ditions as prevail in America to-day. 


CHARLES ‘T. HOOPER. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Another Word about the Communion Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The “Plea for the Communion Service” states that it 
is “being more and more omitted by our churches,” 
which raises a question in the mind of the writer. Is a 
service omitted which is only less frequently observed? 
If, instead of being celebrated each month, the custom has 
obtained of meeting about the communion table but twice 
a year—at Easter and Christmas, or on Holy Thursday 
or Good Friday—have not the communicants thereby 
gained? Coming seldom, it stirs the devout emotions 
deeply, and what had become a service of habit comes to 
be a conscious awakening to the need of its ministry. 

At a recent communion service conducted in a city in 
Massachusetts, and in a church rich in fine traditions 
and tender associations, the bread was broken and the 
cup filled, but after an explanatory preamble so long that 
the devotional spirit was wholly dissipated. The hour 
of service is no time for a detailed history of the origin 


of the custom, nor for discordant thoughts of hygiene, 


suggested either by the common or the individual cup. 
As children of one Father we have come together to join 
in sincere and affectionate remembrance of the Master 
and to call to mind also those who have passed from us 
into the Unseen. 

Shall we not feel, as we gather together for this simple 
and beautiful service, that we have indeed spread the table 
and placed upon it the bread and the wine (or the water), 
in accordance with the request of the Master, who said 
to those with him in that upper chamber long ago, “This 
do in remembrance of me’’? 

At this time let some fine passages of Scripture be read 
that shall lead the thoughts into accustomed and loved 
channels; let a hymn be sung; let silence come, in which 
yearning hearts may reach out after God if haply they 
may find Him; and, when the bread is broken and the 
wine poured with simple and appropriate spoken words, 
a fervent prayer and benediction will close the hour. 

Such is the symbolic communion service which has in 
some churches already taken the place of the older customs 
of actually eating and drinking. Is it not a step in the 
right direction, and does it not add to, rather, than detract 
from the seriousness and significance of the service? Nor 
would I ignore the table and the elements placed upon it, 
but rather dignify them by the acknowledgment of their 
presence and the higher needs which they typify. 
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The Titanic. 


April 15, ror2. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


Her lights went out. ‘The ghostly April sea 
Upon her life one death-chilled finger laid: 
They vanished from the sight as utterly 
As fireflies caught in swirl of wild cascade. 


Her lights went out. Undimmed by sympathy, 
Mid-heaven the Northern constellations throng 
Gleamed on in undisturbed serenity, 
As when they joined Creation’s primal song. 


Serene, and cruel in their calmness? Nay! 

Those changeless lights of Heaven as beacons serve 
For all who hazard life upon the sea. 

How could they guide, did they, in pity, swerve? 


Her lights went out. Forevermore we hear, 
Conquering the ice-sheathed ocean’s victory, 
Blent with the music of each circling sphere, 
The prayer that draws us nearer, God, to Thee. 


Fake Prophets. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


Superstition and scepticism are twin sisters. Lecky 
says that, when Christianity came to the Roman Empire, 
genuine religious faith had almost evaporated from the 
minds and conscience of the people. Worship of the 
emperor seemed to be the only cult that had survived, 
and that only in the distant provinces. Yet, as one 
acute writer noted, all the known superstitions of the 
world flowed into the Imperial City as into a “‘common 
sewer’?! Men who had ceased to believe in the gods 
were afraid to engage in the simplest pursuits in life until 
they had consulted the astrologists to discover how the 
“moon stood related to the crab!”” We seem to be living 
in an age in which the dominant concepts of rational science 
have saturated the most ignorant classes of people. Men 
say, ‘‘ This is the ‘reign of Law,’’’ and yet there never was 
a period in American history, since the brief spasm of 
the witchcraft scare passed, away, when so many crude 
forms of superstition were as popular as they are to-day. 

These superstitions are not confined to the uneducated 
classes. Men who stand high in the industrial world 
consult mediums, and base their operations on the stock 
board upon information derived from supernal sources. 
The chief article of the stock in trade of these fakers who 
trade in human credulity is their alleged power of proph- 
ecy. According to their own testimony they have pre-’ 
dicted every startling incident that happens in the daily 
history of events. We are gravely informed that a fort- 
une-teller not only predicted the death of the King of 
Denmark, but also the very day upon which the sad 
event would occur! We are told that the fate of the Ti- 
tanic was clearly seen and confidently predicted by 
certain English prophets who evidently restricted this 
important information to a limited number of their own 
customers! A certain astrological faker, who does busi- 
ness not a thousand miles from this centre of intelligent 
culture, foretold the violent death of President McKinley. 
‘This is the chief asset in a very profitable business. 

Now the sad feature about all these prophecies is that 
they are never published until after the event. Valuable 
property and more valuable lives are daily sacrified be- 
cause of these belated predictions. Only the fortunate 
clients who pay three dollars for accurate horoscopes 
are favored with these precautionary revelations which 
common humanity suggests should be given to the gen- 
eral public. Of course, the prophets naturally respond 
to this demand that the general public would be sceptical. 
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Surely. But two or three specifically and accurately 
fulfilled prophecies would quickly cure public scepticism. 
Plenty of men are prepared to place their money on a 
sure thing and guarantee the prophet a liberal commis- 
sion. The casting of horoscopes and telling of fortunes 
afford a permanent and lucrative return financially, be- 
cause, in the vernacular of the Harvard undergraduate, 
“there is a sucker born every minute’’; but people who 
have such an insight into the future that they can fore- 
cast the death of kings, the assassination of presidents, 
and the wrecking of great steamers can readily use the 
London Lloyds for the rapid accumulation of gigantic 
fortunes. It is much easier to sell “tips” than fool with 
the planets! 
NANTUCKET, Mass. 


The Unities that bind the World Together. 


BY GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


Humanity is logical, although it is often slow in draw- 
ing its conclusions. Between a theoretical assent to 
certain principles and a realization of the emotional and 
practical consequences they involve, centuries sometimes 
intervene. Thus, present social changes of the first im- 
portance are not improbably in part the fruit of Chris- 
tain teachings professedly accepted -by past generations. 
So to-day magnificent truths have risen above our hori- 
zon, and the sane and sober thinker feels his pulse quicken 
and his heart leap when he considers what will happen 
when the import of our recent discoveries are perceived 
and their consequences brought home to the practical 
intellect and the heart. A great change is coming over 
the leaders of modern thought. The old mechanical 
views of nature, and even of life and mind, are being re- 
placed by organic conceptions, and men are attaining to 
an inspiring vision of the unities that bind the world to- 
gether. We realize now, e.g., that the human mind is 
not a collection of faculties as conceived by the phrenol- 
ogist and the obsolete faculty psychology; that thought, 
feeling, and action are distinguishable, but not separable, 
aspects of one life; that a human being is not a mechani- 
cal structure divided into compartments, but a living 
process, whose physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
phases constitute one organic whole. 

To our ancestors the universe was a collection of things, 
not a real universe. Existences were juxtaposed, not 
organically related. There was slight appreciation of 
that practically important fact, the unity of humanity. 
Men were classified as Jews and Gentiles, Christians and 
heathen, God’s people and aliens, Greeks and barbarians, 
Romans and outsiders. With the breaking down’ of 
these walls of division and the new knowledge of the fact 
that all human races are branches of one ancestral tree, 
provincialism loses its basis and the narrow nationalist 
learns to live the wide life of humanity. When the full 
import of anthropology is realized, the average man will 
feel the force of the truth, already reached by poetic 
insight, that 
“‘Mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 


Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or shame; 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim.” 


Only two generations ago the organic world was re- 
garded as a collection of fixed species, without a common 
ancestry or blood relationship. So rapidly does thought 
move that this view seems already strange. How could 
our forefathers have endured the dislocations in thought 
which corresponded to their belief in the existence of a 
vast number of dislocations in reality? How is it that so 
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many of them only slowly and reluctantly admitted the 
truth of the unity of all life? Surely it is because some 
time was required for its positive significance to be per- 
ceived. To us it is an inspiring and beautiful thought 
that man also is an organic part of the evolutionary proc- 
ess, the consummate product to whom the ends of the 
ages have come. Not being an exception, but the out- 
come, the child of the universe process, he gives to the 
whole its meaning. When this is comprehended, “ Nat- 
ure,” as Sir Henry Jones felicitously says, “‘ceases to be 
merely natural.’ Man “is part of nature’s tissue. He 
is brother and blood-relation to the brute: nay, he was 
present in promise at the dawn of being, waiting to be 
evolved. The potencies of his spirit slumbered among 
the molten masses and the fiery vapors. For all is one 
scheme. Evolution tolerates no break.’ On the one 
hand our life merges with the animal realm up through 
which we have come, and on the other it gradually as- 
cends into the region of the ideal and becomes one with 
the divine. We thus get a vision of a climbing life one 
through all stages from the sub-human and animal to 
the highest human, to the realm of the ideal, and the life 
of God. 

The dislocation between the natural and spiritual thus 
disappears. It is a matter of degree of development. 
Rightly understood, it enlarges life and widens sympathy 
to appreciate our place in the organic world. The poetic 
beauty of the conception is only beginning to find ex- 
pression, as in the following lines by Prof. Boyesen:— 

‘A sacred kinship I would not forego 
Binds me to all that breathes, 
I am the child of earth and air and sea— 
My lullaby by hoarse Silurian storms 
Was chanted. Through endless changing forms 
Of plant and bird and beast unceasingly 
The toiling ages wrought to fashion me. 
Lo, these large ancestors have left a trace 
Of their strong souls in mine, defying death and time! 
I grow and blossom as the tree, 
And ever feel deep delving earthy roots 
Binding me closer to the common clay; 
Yet with its airy impulse upward shoots 
My soul into the realms of light and day. 


“And thou, O sea, stern mother of my soul, 

Thy tempests'rock in me; thy billows roll.” 
So ancient is our lineage, so vast is the life from which 
we draw our own! Seen in its context, in its wider rela- 
tions, human life is felt to have gained in dignity and 
worth. Our kinship with all that breathes is profoundly 
significant for ethics, since it throws light on tendencies 
in us which are otherwise inexplicable, and it is poetically 
beautiful and religiously inspiring. A world-process that 
blooms into civilization, into a race of thinkers and 
worshippers of truth, goodness, and beauty,—this, all 
theories aside, is what nature actually is. When the 
old dualism has been transcended, and we have come in 
sight of the unities that give the world a structure, there 
is satisfaction for the cravings of heart and mind, and a 
radiant hope for humanity’s future. For life moves ever 
onward. As Bergson has said, we are not the end, we 
are but the thoroughfare in the ascent of life. Now are 
we the children of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be. 

The doctrine of evolution thus puts a meaning into 
history. Having become accustomed to it, we would 
suffocate if we had to return to the old static conception 
of the universe as merely existing since creation. Our 
interest in it grows when we can believe that time is 
effective, that something is being accomplished by the 
travail of the ages, that a unity of what for lack of a better 
word we may call purpose binds the ages together. The 
higher life of humanity is now regarded as one life; be- 
tween crude guesses and yearnings of primitive men and 
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there is a rational continuity. We no longer speak of 
true and false religions, for we are learning that. each 
stage in the religious life of mankind has its value, its 
importance, and its right to exist, and that no religion is 
beneath notice. “The comparative science of religion 
seeks to grasp the religions of the world as manifestations 
of the religion of the world, and it sees in the incessant 
changes and diversity of forms an instructive spectacle, 
the labor of the human spirit to find fitter and fuller ex- 
pression for the religious idea as it becomes ever clearer, 
and for religious needs as they become loftier.”’ 

A sense of this truth makes for a feeling of kinship, for 
tolerance and charity among men. The fiercely fanatical 
and converting sectary is becoming a rarity. We shall 
soon know him only in books. The men of the future 
will realize with ever greater force the unity of truth, 
whether in nature, science, history, or the religious life. 
One does not go far in the sciences before he perceives 
that they do not work apart, but are organically related, 
are parts of one body of truth. There is a division of 
labor among investigators; nevertheless science is co- 
operative and social, and it discovers no fact without re- 
lation to actual interests and problems. 

As chasm after chasm is bridged, it becomes more and 
more impossible to accept any dualism as final, as any- 
thing more than a sign of ignorance. Philosophers are 
trying to close the gap between the physical and mental, 
and chemists and biologists that between the living and 
the lifeless. Suppose that the latter were to succeed and 
thus confirm the boldest flights of speculative thought, 
their achievement could not possibly mean anything 
else than that we have been mistaken all along in believing 
in the reality of the inorganic, of matter really dead. We 
are sufficiently far from such a performance; but, if it 
should come, and come in our time, our adjustment is 
already made. We should be absolutely compelled to 
think of the universe in terms of life. 

Some of the great unities of the world are ideal; that is, 
they are incipient, but incomplete. For instance, the 
average individual life is in more or less disorder. The 
multitude of impulses which are the materials of which 
we are to build a character are not thoroughly organized 
into a hierarchy, and often there is also conflict between 
instinctive longings and the thought which we believe 
to be true. Nevertheless, by patient efforts we progres- 
sively moralize our lives, and we are always learning that 
the new truths of science and philosophy which at first 
seem so destructive really legitimate our noblest hopes 
and afford a firmer basis for optimistic endeavor. So we 
work steadily toward the ideal of a unified inner life, of 
poise and power and peace. 

So with our homes. There is diversity in the capaci- 
ties, temperaments, and dispositions of the various mem- 
bers which sometimes results in strife and unhappiness. 
Vet all these differences are capable under intelligent 
treatment of being bound together in a delightful unity. 
Indeed, this is what unity means, a harmony in diversity. 
To aim at uniformity, to crush individuality, is to go di- 
rectly against one of the most fundamental laws of life, 
to be at cross purposes with the universe. Unity comes 
in the home where there is the fullest development of 
the several members who rejoice in being complementary, 
and in the consequent ability of each to contribute a 
special element to the wealth of interests constituting 
family life. So in the industrial world. The present 
conflicts are inevitable incidents of our immaturity. If 
any reformer dreams of abolishing human differences 
and distinctions, and producing a social order where all 


_ Shall be alike, his thought is not in harmony with the 


es that are shaping the world. Nothing is more 
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utopian than a democracy that aims at uniformity. 
There is no sign that the tendency of life to differentia- 
tion is ceasing to act. We may expect, therefore, that 
the specialization of human tasks and the development 
of unlikenesses among men will continue. What is pos- 
sible for men of intelligence and good-will is to reach and 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace amid 
infinite variety of gifts, capacities, and directions of de- 
velopment. 

The principle applies in international relations. He 
who has observed the operation of the laws of life knows 
well that progress in the future will be in the direction 
both of diversity and of unity. The characteristics of 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Chinese, Japanese, ne- 
groes, will be intensified rather than lost, and at the same 
time there will grow up a mutual interdependence, re- 
spect, admiration, and co-operation of which we now have 
but a faint idea. This is an ideal unity that is only be- 
ginning to be realized, but men will work together to 
make it come true. 

All this is saying that men in the future are to live out 
their lives freely, they are to develop them to the utmost, 
and yet all the while they will be drawing closer together 
in a unity of the spirit. They will be inspired by the 
vision of the unities that makes this a universe, and will 
co-operate with the power behind evolution to complete 
the unities that are still incomplete, in the personal, 
domestic, national, international life. ‘Their radiant 
optimism will, as Emerson said, dare aspire to “convert 
the furies into muses and the hells into benefit.” 

Whatever may have been the meaning of the word 
“Unitarian” in the past, whatever it may suggest to stran- 
gers now, this is what it means to us, and surely it is only 
justice and courtesy and Christianity to allow all men to 
define their own position. Paul said that he is not a 
Jew who is one outwardly. Real Judaism is of the heart: 
it is of the spirit not of the letter. So we are Unitarians 
to-day only in so far as we are “unity people,’’ cosmo- 
politan in thought, with sympathies that are world-inclu- 
sive, recognizing with joy the great unities that are and 
working enthusiastically for the ideal unities that are 
yet to be. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Spiritual Life. 


The true prayer is that of the heart, and the heart 
prays only through its desires. We pray without ceasing 
when we unceasingly retain true love and true desire in 


our hearts.—Fénelon. 
& 


When God sends darkness, let it be dark. It is in vain 
to think we can light it up with candles, or make it any- 
thing but dark. It may be because of the darkness we 
shall see some new beauty in the stars.—The Story of 
Walliam and Lucy Smith. 


That sense by which the pure in heart see God is a part 
of every man’s mental equipment; and, like every other 
faculty, it is capable of cultivation. Wise men are those 
who, by reason of use, have exercised their faculties to 
discern both good and evil.—Charles G. Ames. 


a 


All of you may live useful lives; many of you might 
live noble lives; some of you might leave your mark be- 
hind you, and live a second life in the grateful memories 
of men. Remember there may be true goodness, and even 
true greatness, in the discharge of the humblest duties, in 
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the most obscure station, as well as in playing a grand part 
with the eyes of the world fixed upon you.—/ohn Cunning- 


ham. 
PJ 


Great occasions do not make heroes or cowards: they 
simply unveil them to the eyes of men. Silently and 
imperceptibly, as we wake or sleep, we grow and wax 
strong, we grow and wax weak; and at last some crisis 
shows us what we have become.—Canon Westcott. 


& 


Judge me not as I judge myself, O Lord; 
Show me some mercy, or I may not live; 
Let the good in'me go without reward; 
Forgive the evil;I cannot forgive. 
—W. D. Howells. 


On Names. 


It is a noteworthy sign of the hold religion has had 
upon the world that so many of its names, both of persons 
and things, have had a directly religious signification. 
In the Old Testament almost every name is of that order. 
Our own language comes out very badly here. The 
Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin can express religion 
in a sonorous and dignified appelative which becomes 
only ridiculous when translated into our Anglo-Saxon. 
Theodore, Adeodatus, Christophorus are entirely re- 
spectable as they stand. But ‘God-given Jenkins,” or 
“‘Christbearer Jones,’’ would excite a smile. The Puri- 
tans tried this nomenclature, with disastrous results. 
There is the story “of a certain Barebones, whom his 
parents christened “If thou believest not, thou shalt be 
damned Barebones.” His contemporaries shortened the 
sentence into “‘Damned Barebones.” Our English Bible 
is a glorious treasury; but its names, many of them at 
least, hardly fit the modern ear, and we do well to express 
our piety in other ways than by fixing them on our 
children. 

If our world were only as pious as its names, we should 
be better than we are. Santa Cruz is, we fear, no holier 
to-day for being the City of the Holy Cross. The San- 
tissima Trinidada, one of the leading vessels of the Spanish 
Armada, on its way to murder our English Elizabethans, 
derived, we fear, no great element of Christian charity 
from the fact that it bore on its prow the name of ‘‘The 
Most Holy ‘Trinity.’ Do the booksellers of Pater- 
noster-row, we wonder, conduct their business always 
under the sense that it is carried on in the street dedi- 
cated to “Our Father?” Is Philadelphia to-day the 
ideal city of “brotherly love’? Does St. Petersburg 
live up to its apostolic name? Well, at any rate, the 
names are there, and our world, bad as it is, is the better 
for them. ‘They stand as testimonies to an ideal; as, 
amid all our secular follies, a witness to eternal things. 

Religious names have often begun as nicknames, which 
afterwards, by the sheer merit of those who bore them, 
have been turned into titles of honor. The Quakers 
were so called as a term of obloquy, but the community 
thus jeeringly designated has made the name one which 
the world now regards with a universal and singular re- 
spect. The term ‘‘Methodist” was given to Wesley’s 
little band at Oxford in a similar mocking spirit. It was 
hurled at them by his Oxford contemporaries as a term 
of ridicule, being borrowed from the Methodisti, a sect 
of pagan Rome, who proposed to regulate their lives by 
a strict rule and line. It has more than survived that 
eatly}ridicule. There is the story of an Eastern con- 
queror who bore as his battle symbol a blacksmith’s 
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apron, in remembrance of the fact that his father was a 
blacksmith. But upon the homely leather the conqueror 
had embroidered rows and rows of precious stones, and 
so the symbol gleamed before his troops as something 
infinitely precious in itself and as a memorial of glorious 
victories. ‘To-day the title of the two communities we 
have named is their blacksmith’s apron. Homely in 
itself, it flashes with jewels, is bright with the splendid 
records of noble living and of mighty deeds. ... 

The name which all Christians carry as their religious 
designation,—how passing wonderful, how tremendous, 
the fortunes of that name! ‘To the polite Roman world 
it first emerges in the one scornful sentence in which 
Tacitus, speaking of Christianity as an exitiabilis super- 
stitio, ‘an abominable superstition,’ declares its author 
was “‘one Christus,” who was put to death by the pro- 
curator Pontius Pilate, and whose sect, repressed at the 
time, had broken out again throughout Judea and in 
Rome itself. Tacitus was one of the greatest world 
historians. Could that calm and sagacious mind be 
restored for a moment to our own day; could he have 
seen his own imperial city crowned with St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican; could he have glanced back through the in- 
tervening ages and discovered there what this “ Christus,”’ 
whose name he stabbed with a word and then dismissed, 
had stood for through those centuries; could he, beyond 
the Romanist boundaries, in some English or American 
Protestant gathering, have heard that name sung with 
passionate devotion as ‘‘the name high over all, in hell 
or earth or sky,”—one wonders what his thoughts would 
be. He was the most fact-loving man of all the classical 
narrators, and here was a fact for him! If the miracles 
of the Gospels were recounted to him, would he not be 
inclined to say that this present fact and this piece of 
history formed the greatest miracle of them all?—The 
London Christian World. 


From Unbelief to Faith. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


- 


The religion of those courageous men and women who 
to-day are willing to bear the reproach of the Unitarian 
name is the opposite of “pale negations.’’ It abides 
joyously and serenely in the positives. It rejects miracles 
and prodigies because of its faith in law, and to believe 
in miracle is to doubt law. It clings to the seamless 
robe of the human Jesus, and rejects bewildering theo- 
logical concepts of his dual personality because of its 
boundless faith in man. To say that Jesus must be 
God because man could not be so great and good is simply 
to have expressed a chilling doubt as to the divine po- 
tency and power there is in human nature! In this 
respect orthodoxy is negative and Unitarianism positive; 
for the former is built on unbelief and the latter on a 
quenchless faith,—a faith in the divine worth and worth- 
iness of human nature, not in exceptional men and women, 
but in all men and women everywhere! Unless we have 
this faith, what hope or sanction can we find for democ- 
racy? ‘The orthodox detractors of human nature as 
something “vile,” ‘corrupt,’ and “impotent for all 
good,” are at one with Rochefoucauld, Volney, and those 
French sceptics who scoffed at human goodness, and 
avowed their disbelief in the chastity of woman or the 
virtue of man. We should never permit our children 
to sing such lines as “Vile and full of sin I am.” We 
should never sing them ourselves. 

This pernicious unbelief in human nature has worked 
disastrously on human character, by bringing into disre- 
pute all attainments of natural goodness. It could not 
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be denied that there is much that looks very like goodness 
that we meet within the world in men and women who 
make no pretensions to orthodox piety, but we are’ told 
to believe that it is only seeming. Benevolence is only 
self-seeking under another name, and purity but prudence. 
When shocking and indecent deeds are done by men and 
women, the cry is, “ What better can you expect of human 
nature which is so fallen and corrupt that it cannot re- 
deem itself by any power of its own, but must be saved 
by an act of supernatural grace!’’? How deadening to 
the moral sense is such teaching, and how inspiring the 
opposite, as in Emerson’s beautiful lines,— 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low reas must! 
The youth replies, I can! 


Teach men that they are the children of the devil, 
what more natural than that they should act like the 
devil? Teach them that they are by nature children of 
the Highest, and that every one of them has a Christ 
within him, what more natural than that they begin to 
be like that Christ! We do not abate one iota the grand- 
eur and beauty of the Christ, we have no disposition 
to dim the glory of one ray of celestial light that streams 
from that matchless face, we allow him to be all that 
has been claimed for him in virtue, nobleness, goodness, 
and sanctity, yet we find the whole worth and signifi- 
cance of his mission in the fact that he was no superhuman 
being, but one of the most intensely human of all the 
beings who have ever lived upon this earth. Let the 


- orthodox exalt him as they will in his life and character, 


and we are most enthusiastically with them; for, the 
higher they place him in the scale of being, the more they 
exalt the common humanity from which he sprang, yes, 
and the clearer it becomes that God is with us here! 

The story of his miraculous birth is also an outgrowth 
of this pernicious form of unbelief. It throws a dark 
shadow of doubt over every cradle in the world, and stig- 
matizes those conditions under which men and women 
are ordinarily born into this world as unholy and unclean 
and unfit to produce the highest type of humanity be- 
cause the divine life cannot be transmitted through 
them! What corrupting, damning doubt and unbelief! 
What are we striving for to-day in our battle against 
the social evil in all its many hideous forms but to find 
the one remedy for it all in instilling into the minds of 
men and women the purity and the sanctity of the natural 
conditions by which the human race is enabled to perpet- 
uate itself on this earth! Yet the whole weight of ortho- 
dox authority is against us in its teaching that those 
relations are unholy, impure, and vile; and that when the 
Christ came, he had to enter this world by a special door! 
For this reason there is moral rottenness at the very 
vitals of so-called Christian society, and prostitution 
claims its victims all but unrebuked! 

Jesus had a human father and a human mother, and 
was born as other children were born, and this thought 
should elevate and purify every home and cradle in the 
world. Yet how the opposite of all this has been the fact 
in the past! How terrible to think of the power of a 
gloomy doubt in the potential goodness of our nature 
that could lead a really good, loving, and sweet-spirited 
man like Jonathan Edwards to write of little children 
as, in spite of all seeming innocence, but “‘little vipers’’! 
He had little children that he loved, and how was it 
possible for him to hold them on his knees, feel their 
warm, soft cheeks against his, and their dear little confid- 
ing hands in his, and not shake off his awful doubt as 
to human nature! Why could not the poor man have 
faith in Jesus when he said, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven’”’! 
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Oh, the persistency and obduracy of that unbelief 
that can look on a little sleeping infant and not feel the 
truth of the lines of Wordsworth,— 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, and cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, and not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God who is our home.” 


The young mother who holds her new-born infant to 
her breast and sings, 


“Where do you come from, baby dear?”’ 
“Out of the everywhere into the here!” 


holds that faith that Jesus taught and expresses the true 
doctrine of the incarnation, for God incarnates himself 
in the flesh when a human soul is born into this world. 
As with Jesus, so with the Bible. We exalt it as we 
make it more human. ‘The several books of the Bible 
were written by men for men and in human language. 
They must be interpreted as any other literary documents 
are interpreted. One needs only to read Mr. Andrew D. 
White’s two interesting volumes on ‘The Conflict of 
Science with Theology” to be convinced that the doctrine 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures has not only stood in 


_the way of the progress of the human mind, but has been 


most deadening spiritually. To teach, as has been taught, 
that prophets and apostles were inspired centuries ago, 
but that no such thing can be expected in our day, and 
that we are shut down to a lower order of existence spirit- 
ually, and compelled to feed on the husks of ancient 
revelations of the living God, is to make men at last come 
to doubt all inspiration, even that of the Scriptures them- 
selves. We Unitarians here have a positive faith to put 
in the place of this orthodox doubt. We believe that 
Moses and the prophets and the apostles were inspired, 
and that multitudes of other men in all ages have been 
inspired, also. We believe that the source of all inspira- 
tion is in the soul of man, and that the fountains of living 
waters flow to-day as ever. We believe the eternal rea- 
son energizing in man is the source from which all liter- 
ature has proceeded, and that 


“The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Are unseen o’er the heads of all.”’ 


How much we need this faith to-day! Why do we 
complain that our churches are so empty and our worship 
so unrefreshing? It is this chilling doubt that coops up 
the living God within the two covers of the one book 
that is strangling us! We need that faith that Mr. Lowell 
so grandly expresses in his poem ‘‘The Bibliolaters,’’— 


“While swings the sea ’ 
While surges break on thunder-cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit!”’ 


There is a oneness in our faith with the faith of those 
who have trusted in the living God in all ages. ‘‘The 
Eternal is thy refuge, and underneath are the Everlasting 
Arms!’’ Again ages afterwards one speaks of ‘“‘Law 
whose home is in the bosom of God, and whose voice is 
the majestic harmony of the universe.” It was the in- 
tuition of this glorious truth that led the singer of Israel 
to cry out, “If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; 
if I make my bed in the grave, thou art there; if I take 
the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of ‘the sea, there thy ‘tight hand shall uphold me.’ 

“It is indeed dangerous for the feeble brain of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Most High whom, though 
to know be life, and joy to make mention of his name, 
yet our soundest knowledge is to know that we know 
him not at all as indeed he is, neither can know him, and 
our safest eloquence our silence whereby we confess 
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without confession that his glory is inexplicable and his 
greatness far beyond our utmost capacity and reach!”’ 

We regard the orthodoxy in which we were reared, 
but have outgrown, with tender affection and without 
regret. We have left it as the chambered nautilus leaves 
his shell, to build for our souls “more stately mansions, 
as the swift seasons roll.” We look back upon it in the 
softly fading light of evening, and are impressed with the 
tender beauty and mute poetry of the venerable struct- 
ure. It is the work of many centuries, and yet in sub- 
stantial harmony as to all its parts; and its pavements 
and corridors have echoed to the tread of many genera- 
tions of saintly men and women. 

Within it is full of sweet restfulness, and fragrant with 
the prayers of saints. On its mystic shrines burn con- 
secrated tapers with a dim religious light, inviting to med- 
itation and prayer. We seem to be in the midst of the 
blessed company of all faithful people, and the wings of 
angels fan our cheeks. Faces of saintly and loyal souls 
that we have known and loved long since seem to look 
reproachfully down upon us from the darkened arches 
over our heads, beckoning us back to the ancient faith. 
There comes to us a splendid sense of the continuity of 
the spiritual experience of man on earth as set forth in 
symbolism about us. All is built on the foundation of the 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs, Jesus Christ himself be- 
ing the chief corner-stone. Yet like the homes of our child- 
hood, it is ours no longer, and belongs forever to the past. 

We believe in God, and in law, and in man in whom 
God who works through law forever incarnates himself. 
We believe in Jesus Christ who was so perfectly human 
that he was and is forever divine. We believe that 
religion is service, loving service of our fellow-men, and 
that, when Jesus washed his disciples’ feet, he was most 
truly divine, and knew that he came from God and went 
to God, and that the Father had delivered all things into 
his hands. We believe in the Father, ‘as Jesus taught us 
to believe, as a God who causes his sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good, and sends his rain on the just and 
unjust alike. ; 

New York, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. 


Sorrow. 


BY REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 


He was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.—IsataH liii. 3. 


Isaiah tells us that “he was despised and rejected of men; 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and as one 
from whom men hide their face he was despised; and we 
‘esteemed him not.” We have been in the habit of as- 
sociating these words with New ‘Testament fulfilment; 
but in the preceding chapter of Isaiah we find plainly 
enough that the prophet was not looking down the years 
of the future to the martyrdom of any particular man. 
He was foretelling the life of any one who is a servant 
of the Lord. It is he who bringeth good tidings, who 
publisheth peace, that shall be despised and rejected. 
The ‘‘servant of the Lord”’ is the man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief. 

The names of those who fulfil the prophecy of Isaiah 
are many, and their sorrows are heavy upon them. Dante 
was a servant of the Lord, and a man of sorrow. Joan 
of Arc was esteemed by her own countrymen as smitten 
of God and afflicted. John Bunyan bore our grief. ‘The 
apostle Paul was wounded for our transgressions. 

When we review such a list of names, we are impelled 
to ask why he who bringeth good tidings should be a man 
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of sorrows. Why should those who stand out heroically 
for their highest ideals be so afflicted? Truly it may be 
said of them, ‘‘’ They were wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon them; and with their stripes are we 
healed.”’ Socrates died that we might know the truth, 
and Jesus was crucified that the truth might make us free. 
The martyrs of this world with their lives have brought 
us our freedom, thus fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy. But 
still we wonder why men have to be martyrs; why there 
must be suffering; why more than all others the man of 
highest ideals should be the man of greatest sorrow. 

The answer to this question we shall find written 
deep within the mystery of sorrow. If we can discover 
that mystery, we shall know why the great men are often 
acquainted with grief. 

Thomas De Quincey answers our question. He writes 
of Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow. ‘These sisters 
visited him in his Oxford dreams, and there revealed to 
his young heart the mission of every sorrow. The Lady 
of ‘Tears opened the flood gates of grief. The Lady of 
Sighs moaned by his bedside through the long night and 
seasoned him for the dreadful Lady of Darkness; and 
that wicked sister is admonished by the Lady of Tears, 
who says to her: “See that thy sceptre lie heavy on his 
head. Suffer not woman and her tenderness to sit near 
him in his darkness. Banish the frailties of hope; wither 
the relenting of love; scorch the fountain of tears; curse 
him as only thou canst curse. So shall he be accomplished 
in the furnace; so shall he see things that ought not to 
be seen, sights that are abominable and secrets that are 
unutterable. So shall he read elder truths, grand truths, 
fearful truths. So shall he rise again before he dies. 
So shall our commission be accomplished which from God 
we had,—to plague his heart until we had unfolded the 
capacities of his spirit.’’ Is not this the mission of every 
sorrow and every grief,—to plague man’s heart until 
they have unfolded the capacities of his spirit? 

We have all seen these Ladies of Sorrow. De Quincey 
saw them in his dreams, but to most of us they are more 
real than dream figures. Disappointment comes early 
into our lives, grief watches long at the bedside of the 
dying, there are tears for the dead. At every milestone 
our Lady of Sighs greets us, at every gravestone our 
Lady of Tears, and our Lady of Darkness at every new- 
made grave. As we greet these sisters, we ask of them 
instinctively: ‘‘Why should you be the ones commissioned 
of God to unfold the capacities of man’s spirit? Why 
could not the Ladies of Sunshine, Joy, and Hope have 
borne the commission?” The Ladies of Sorrow answer 
thus :— 

Sorrow is the messenger of happiness. When the 
man-child first reached out to grasp the stars, his heart 
was filled with joy, but the stars were not to be had. 
When those baby fingers closed, leaving the stars to shine 
undisturbed, that moment sorrow was born. ‘Then the 
man-child reached again toward the stars, this time with 
his mind, striving to fathom their mystery. Again 
they were not to be had. Sorrow is now full grown. . 
When the babe reached out to grasp the stars, there was 
joy clear out to the ends of the fingers. When the fingers 
closed on nothing, there was sorrow clear out to the tiny 
fist, and joy from there to the stars. When the man- 
child finds that he cannot grasp the stars in his hand nor 
fathom their mystery with his mind, he is filled with sor- 
row. He is disappointed to see that so much is beyond 
him, so much is out of reach. “Then he is overcome by the 
greatness of the world about him, and the smallness of his 
own soul. He cries in dismay, “Why can I not reach the 
stars and know their mystery?’’ Why can you not reach 
the stars and know their mystery? Because you are not 
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infinite! It is God alone who can know these things. ‘The 
man-child can do no more than reach out for them, and by 
reaching learn that he is a finite being. If the child did 
not reach, he would never know that he could not grasp. 
If the man did not ponder the secret of the heavens, he 
would never know how unsearchable that secret is. But 
the child that does not reach is dead, and the soul that 
does not ponder is asleep. If you escape sorrow, you must 
be equal with God, know all things, and possess all 
things, which is impossible, or cease to reach for things, 
which is death. 

Man is just as happy as his soul is large. ‘That which 
shows him the limits of his soul shows him where to begin 
if he would make it larger. ‘That which expands the soul 
makes more room there for happiness. Sorrow, there- 
fore, is the messenger of happiness. It brings man knowl- 
edge of how small his portion of joy is, and points the way 
to a larger portion. How grateful, then, should he be 
whose heart has been plagued by the Sisters of Sorrow 
until they have unfolded the capacities of his spirit! 

Thus the ministers of Levana have answered us. ‘The 
secret of sorrow is no longer hid. We know now why 
we are tormented with grief: it is to unfold the capacities 
of our spirits in order that we may have larger souls and 
know more of happiness. So we are accomplished in 
the furnace. So we rise again before we die. 

We shall rise again before we die! Herein is the mission 
of sorrow most clearly revealed. There may be a resur- 
rection in the future world or there may not, but for every 
soul wherein sorrow has entered there is a resurrection 
in this world. The soul that has been bowed down by 
sorrow shall rise again,—shall be accomplished, shall see 
grand truths, shall behold the ineffable spirit of beauty. 

We have heard often that the things which are most 

beautiful are in some way connected with sadness. Le- 
vana has told us why it is so. It is because sadness 
more than anything else opens our hearts to the deepest 
appreciation. Poe tells us that the death of a beautiful 
woman “is unquestionably the most poetical topic in 
the world,” and that “it is equally beyond doubt that 
the lips best suited for such a topic are those of a be- 
reaved lover.” We wonder why it is not just as poetical 
to think of a lover who is not bereaved, who adores the 
living presence of his beloved, as to think of one who 
is bereaved, who adores only a memory. It is because 
there has been a resurrection in the soul of the bereaved 
lover. He who had loved the living presence of a woman 
appreciated her to the depths of his soul; but her death 
deepened his soul, deepened it by showing how inacces- 
sible the loveliness was which the man had called his own. 
The lover had reached out to grasp his beloved, and in the 
plighting of vows thought he had grasped her—and his 
ambition was accomplished. But death came and said 
to him: “Thou hast not grasped her. She is not thine, 
but mine, and now I take her.”’ ‘Then the lover in his 
bereavement saw what he could not imagine before—that 
one can never in this world reach out and grasp another 
human soul; that the strongest vows do not bind two 
hearts together; that not even love could make two hearts 
one. Then he saw how false his first ideal had been and 
could say,— 


“Thou art mine, thou hast come unto me; 
But thy soul, when I strive to be near it— 
The innermost fold of thy spirit— 
Is as far from my grasp, is as free 
As the stars from the mountain tops be; 
As the pearl in the depths of the sea 
From the portionless king that would wear it.”’ 


1 Then he built a new ideal, saying, “I have a new love 
in my heart, for I loved her once because I thought she 
_ Was mine; but I love her now because of the beauty which 
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her life revealed to me.”’ ‘The death of his beloved taught 
the hero of Poe’s poem to love that which was forever 
beyond his reach, and opened his soul to an appreciation 
of beauty which he could never possess. ‘Therefore, it 
was not until the angels had come to take her away that 
he really felt her radiance, or knew how lovely she had been 
in life, or loved her for her beauty’s sake. He saw then 
a grander truth, a fearful truth, and rose again before he 
died. 

He that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, 
is the man who has built for himself the greatest of ideals, 
and it is his joy to give his life as a sacrifice for them. 
The martyr whose prayer for his persecutors mingles with 
the flames their hands have kindled knows the sacredness 
of cherishing a hope that must die as his body goes to 
ashes. A grand truth has been revealed to him. He sees 
now that his ambition is a greater thing than its fulfil- 
ment could ever be. ‘The hope that will perish in the 
flames of his martyrdom stands before him pure, radiant, 
undefiled. 

Grief is not an accident which may befall the traveller 
of life’s highway. She is the guide who tells him when he 
has come to a road he cannot travel, and points him to 
a better. Sadness is not a Fury waiting to cut the thread 
of life. She is an angel beckoning from the fallen hope 
to one more secure, pointing from the defeated ideal to 
one more noble, leading from a desolate past to a glorious 
future. It is never the careless who meet sorrow: he 
who never cares is never disappointed. Nor is it the idle 
or shiftless who meet sorrow: they who do not travel 
need no guide. It is only the eager traveller, he that is 
seeking some worthy object, who meets the guiding hand 
of sorrow. 

It was Paul who said, “I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” and 
it was the same Paul who said, “‘ Therefore I take pleasure 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, 
in distresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak then 
am I strong.” 

Paul was on his way to Damascus when the great light 
from heaven fell upon him. He was intent upon fulfilling 
what he considered to be his duty; and, if he had not been 
faithful in that duty, he would never have pressed toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God. It was 
sorrow that pointed the way to Paul, sympathy for his 
own victims. She led him from the small ambition of 
serving the state to the larger one of serving his God. She 
directed his attention from his own infirmities to the suffer- 
ing of Christ; and, when he was weak, she made him 
strong. 

If we have a prayer to make for our own souls, let it 
be that we may overcome disappointment, that we may 
bear our grief and be ennobled by it. He who cannot 
look past his momentary woe and see that it has made his 
future larger and more beautiful than it could ever have 
been otherwise is not worthy of the immortal hope which 
he uses to soothe his would-be spirits. It is the world of 
strong men and women who, like Jesus and Paul, glory 
in their infirmities, that learn the real value of this life. 

It is such as these who bring good tidings, who publish 
peace, who say unto Zion, “Thy God reigneth.” ‘They 
are the servants of the Lord, and, when they are most 
faithful to their ideals, they are most despised and rejected. 
They are men of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 
Yet it is such as they who are the inspiration of our finest 
hopes, and we say of them now as of old, “ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace,” and, as they appear, we 
should ‘break forth into joy,” ‘‘for the Lord hath com- 
forted his people.” 

BmweErica, Mass. 
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Literature, 
The Novels of Richard Pryce.* 


A year ago the novel of Christopher intro- 
duced to American readers a new writer, who 
at once claimed attention by his delineation 

‘of character, his presentation of characteris- 
tically English scenes and types, and the 
charm of his narrative style. The present 
publication of three other novels by Mr. 
Pryce, almost simultaneously, gives a chance 
to observe also the breadth of his human 
interest and the simple directness with which 
he has studied different types of development 
and self-expression. How Jezebel accepts 
her name and proceeds to make the best of 
it is the story of the longest and most 
complex of the novels. The idea of it is 
rather compelling. The book opens with the 
christening party, when a grim old squire 
reveals his inmost thoughts by the name he 
gives to his little daughter, thereby precipi- 
tating a tragic situation not demanded by 
previous events. The working out of the 
results is admirably managed, with no poetic 
justice dragged in by main force, but with 
quiet, apparently* inevitable sequences that 
hold each their especial interest and connec- 
tion with the final settlement. It is a good 
story. Jezebel is a spirited, lovable heroine, 
natural both in her merits and her faults. 
Of another type entirely is Elementary Jane, 
“born white-souled,’’ passing through the 
experiences of London music-halls exactly 
as she might have passed through the ups and 
downs of the most ordinarily prosaic occu- 
pation, finding her duties all in the days’ work. 
Her simple steadfastness allies her to thou- 
sands of women who never think of themselves 
as heroines, doing merely “the best they 
know.” The Burden of a Woman deals with 
the eternal question of woman’s morality, 
and the judgment that must be worked out 
by the chief sufferer. Mary Redwing, with 
her daughter, nine years old, lives a hard- 
working, self-respecting life, admired and 
loved by her neighbors. When a light- 
minded girl, touched by jealousy, ferrets out 
her unsuspected past, the interest of the tale 
takes a different direction from that usually 
followed by novel writers. As in his other 
books Mr. Pryce makes clear the logic of the 
situation and keeps close to actual life in his 
solution of .the problem. The books are 
worth reading separately, each simply as a 
story; but they are better worth reading to- 
gether as an exposition of the way the modern 
novelist approaches life and its mooted ques- 
tions, and also as an object-lesson in the mod- 
ern novelist’s ability to adapt his style to his 
subject. 


‘THE WIspoM OF JESUS, THE SON OF SIRACH; 
or, Ecciesrasticus. Revised version with 
introduction and notes. By W. O. E. 
Oesterley, D.D. Cambridge, England: Uni- 
versity Press.—The well-known Cambridge 
Bible for schools and colleges is on a some- 
what larger scale than the Bible for Home 
and School. ‘This volume, for example, 
has an introduction filling 104 closely printed 
pages, while the text and commentary 
extends to 367 pages. The more technical 


*JEZEBEL. By Richard Pryce. Boston: Houghton 
iff_in Company. $1.35 net. 

ELEMENTARY JANE. By Richard Pryce. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net. 
*.THE BuRDEN OF A WomaAN. By RicHarD Pryce. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net. 
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character of the work is indicated also by 
the fact that it gives an index of Greek and 
Hebrew words discussed in the course of 
the commentary. Dr. Oesterley has already 
made a reputation in the department of 
post-Biblical Jewish literature, and this 
volume is all that one is led to expect in 
view of the author’s scholarship. In fact 
the volume contains all that one looks for 
in a commentary unless one is making an 
elaborate technical study. The importance 
of Sirach for the light he throws upon Jewish 
thought in the Greek period cannot easily 
be overstated, and the commentary of Dr. 
Oesterley is a good introduction to the study 
of the period. Since the distinction between 
canonical and wncanonical Scripture is 
diminishing in importance, there is likely 
to be increasing study of the so-called Apoc- 
rypha. It is an encouraging sign of-the 
times when the editors of the Cambridge 
Bible include these books in their series. 


Tue WHAT-SHALL-I-po Girt. By Isabel 
Woodman Waitt. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.25 net.—Here is a new way of giving 
advice to girls, a way that insures the read- 
ing of chapter after chapter. The girl who 
asks the question, asked so often and so 
seriously by many a girl just awaking to the 
consciousness that she must either marry 
or ‘go to work,” appeals to her working 
friends to share with her their experience 
as help in her perplexities. The young 
journalist answers with a recital of the 
wearisome, roughening discipline by which 
she has made her way between fleeting suc- 
cesses and repeated disappointments. The 
book agent, the institution matron, the 
milliner, the actress, the music teacher, the 
nurse, the stenographer, the telegrapher, 
the teacher, the librarian, the dancing 
teacher, the farmer, all follow suit, each 
telling of the hard places in her lot and 
dweiling fairly on its compensations, but 
each ending with the same significant advice, 
couched in varying terms. ‘This what-shalk* 
I-do girl answers her own question in the 
time-honored way that makes for a home, 
but the letters bring together considerable 
information and suggestion that may be 
worth while for some of those who admit 
no choice. 


THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. By Frederick 
Chamberlin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Mr. Chamberlin has tried in this 
volume to relate the facts concerning the 
Philippine Islands, in order that they may 
serve as a basis for intelligent judgment as 
to what course the United States should 
take in directing them. A brief account 
of their history and geography is followed 
by a study of the actual conditions that 
existed there in 1898 when the problem 
first presented itself. What we have tried 
to accomplish and what we have actually 
attained there is a story of work done for 
all-round education, the general teaching 
and enforcement of sanitary rules, the mak- 
ing of good roads, the establishment of first- 
class postal service, and other improvements. 
Mr. Chamberlin has great praise for W. Cam- 
eron Forbes’s administration as governor, 
and points out the successive steps in his 
constructive work. Finally, Mr. Cham- 
berlin sets forth*clearly and dispassionately 
the problem as it exists to-day. He shows 
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the considerations on all sides of the question, 
summing them up so that they may be faced 
intelligently. There is no doubt that there 
should be better popular understanding of the 
situation and its demands on us as a people. 


Tue AMATEUR GENTLEMAN. By Jeffery 
Farnol. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.40 net—Nothing is more common or 
more foolish than to quarrel with what one 
has. because it is not something entirely 
different, or to pick flaws in an achievement 
that is worth while partly on account of 
those very flaws, or departures from ordinary 
standards. In reading Jeffery Farnol’s new 
book, then, we have only gratitude for a 
gallant tale of love and daring. It is alive 
with the spirit of youth, with all youth’s 
extrayagatice, excess of feeling, impatience 
of restraint, and adoration of an ideal. The 
love scenes are quite as effective as in the 
earlier book, The Broad Highway, and the 
variety of characters is wider and even 
more clearly defined. The Duchess, charm- 
ing among old women, the Viscount as a 
warm-hearted, quick-tempered friend, Mr. 
Shrig, the detective, even Peterby, the tra- 
ditional valet, are characters one remembers, 
while Chichester plays the villain with 
exceptional ingenuity and resource. The 
book counts for something among the novels 
of the season, most of which seem colorless 
by comparison. 


Tae RED Housé CHILDREN AT GRAFTON. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.—Miss Doug- 
las, since the time of the Kathie stories, 
has not written a more attractive series of 
books than this, if the first two volumes 
are decisive. She started with a family of 
eight children, and their efforts to help the 
best of hard-working little mothers, after 
the death of the father. She provides in- 
genious schemes, telling situations, and 
an intermingling of fun and earnestness. 
The new volume finds them lifted above 
the struggles and privations of the first 
book, and comfortably provided, all eight 
of them, with an indulgent stepfather, who 
looks out for their education and general 
development. The good times are con- 
tinued, only in a different class, and the same 
family loyalty and ambition is turned into 
other channels. Miss Douglas has been a 
favorite writer for too many years to need 
commendation now. The animated style 
and the high tone of her books keep them 
steadily to the fore in all libraries. 


Toe Harsor Master. By ‘Theodore 
Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 
net.—The English edition of this book is 
called The Toll of the Tides, a graphic sug- 
gestion of the main theme of the story, which 
is a romance of Newfoundland, with its 
scenes placed among the bold coast people, 
to whom wrecks mean their chief chance of 
gaining something more than the bare ne- 
cessities of existence. They take their toll of 
the tides, which sometimes yield gold and jew- 
els and sometimes even more precious booty. 
A wonderful necklace of diamonds and rubies 
plays its part in the chain of events, but it 
takes no luck with it until it is safely started 
back to its owners. The novel is written 
with appreciation of the lights and shadows 
in these primitive lives, and Mr. Roberts 
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has managed to convey something of the 
point of view of men who live thus on the 
misfortunes and tragedies of the sea. 


THE Urnity Crimp. By B. M. Bower. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
Several good stories of Western cowboy and 
Indian life are placed to the credit of this 
writer, and the new book adds another. A 
fastidious reader might hesitate at the open- 
ing chapter, which depicts the awakening of 
aman who the night before has been so drunk 
that he allowed himself purely out of polite- 
ness to be married to a woman he had never 
seen and cannot remember. Of the why and 
wherefore of the marriage he was totally 
ignorant, even of the name of his wife, who 
in the mean time had disappeared. How he 
comes to the point of making the uphill 
climb back to sobriety and decency, how he 
stubbornly fights his way upward, how he 
falls in love, and what the final climax of his 
various perplexities reveals to him, make up a 
story that is unusual in several respects. 


THE Famity. An Historical and Social 
Study. By Charles Franklin Thwing. Lo- 
throp, Lee& Shepard Company. $1.60 net.— 
The original work of this title was published 
by Dr. Thwing, president of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, as. early as 1885, and 
it has been used in college courses of sociology 
as a text-book. For the present edition the 
book has been rewritten and brought up to 
date, the chief changes having been made in 
the third chapter, which considers the teach- 
ings of Jesus and the thought of the family in 
the first Christian centuries, in the presenta- 
tion of later facts and statistics regarding di- 
vorce, and in the inclusion of a chapter on the 
family under a socialized society. That the 
book has stood the test of twenty-seven years 
of use without revision indicates the value 
that has been placed upon it by educators. 


DAVE PORTER AND THE RUNAWAYS. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.25.—Nine volumes 
of the Dave Porter Series have now ap- 
peared, bringing the young hero to his final 
term at the Academy, where he has won 
honors and made his name a synonym for 
manly courage. He sustains his reputation 
in the present volume, of which one of the 
noteworthy incidents is a great flood, afford- 
ing some particularly timely reading just 
now. His adventures are here of another 
sort than those in the earlier books, but 
the trouble made for him by his enemies 
is of the same nature, and combated with 
equal success. The next volume of the 
series will take Dave to the Western gold 
fields in a hunt for a lost mine. 


THe INVADERS. By Frances Newton 
Symmes Allen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.30 net.—It is a charming 
love-story, this of the New England girls, 
born amidst traditions and nourished on 
family exclusiveness, who fall in love with 
invaders from foreign lands, an Irishman 
anda Pole. Pat and Stafan are ideal lovers; 
but the point of the story is, of course, a 
rebuke to the New Englander who thinks 
that all the truly good immigrants came 
over in the sixteen hundreds. The village 

setting with typical characters and charac- 
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teristic incidents is well pictured, and the 
gleams of foreign romance that come into 
its sober coloring give brightness and fancy 
to what would otherwise be familiar ground. 


Miscellaneous. 


William Ellsworth Hermance publishes, 
through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, an extensive 
work entitled An Unorthodox Conception of 
a Synthetic Philosophy of Ontology. ‘The 
author believes that his statement reconciles 
Idealism and Materialism, Dualism and 
Monism. He seems to have no clear method 
of thought, no adequate discipline in philoso- 
phy, and writes with many lapses from good 
taste. 


The Bibelot for April (Portland, Me, 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains ‘The Spell of 
Old Music,’’ and other essays, by Henry Noel 
Brailsford. Though we see no special re- 
semblance between these interesting papers 
and “the best of Mr. EF. V. Lucas and of 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc,” with which Mr. Mosher 
compares them, we have found them novel 
and stiggestive. Mr. Brailsford does not 
accept the theory that music is a universal 
language. Certainly it does not mean the 
same thing to different listeners. This old 
music, for instance, which is for us so oddly 
sweet, was for thena an overpowering experi- 
ence. “I am never merry,’”’ said Shylock’s 
Jessica, “when I hear sweet music.” But 
merry is precisely what we are when we 
listen to these old-world passions. How- 
ever, because we listen coldly, that does not 
necessarily imply that the composers wrote 
coldly: “We open the gates of our hearts 
only to the assault of rushing eloquence in 
sound. In the old days a sweet suggestion, 
a gracious hint, carried the soul with violence 
and by storm.” So there is a bit of heresy 
about Handel’s Largo. We have taken it as 
religious music because it is Handel’s. ‘As 
Handel wrote it, it certainly meant nothing 
at all religious.” The same air will serve 
for a'song for the Scots at Bannockburn 
and ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal.” No music is 
really vague, indefinite in its appeal. You 
can get, thinks Mr. Brailsford, the physical 
basis of emotion, but not nice shades of in- 
tellectual differences. ‘‘ Music is neither sec- 
ular nor religious. It can at best suggest 
the beating of the pulse, the rhythm of the 
blood that accompanies a given order of 
ideas,” In “The Sea in Music,” the writer 
attacks Debussy for having written “three 
long movements about the sea with his 
eyes,” and, apparently, not from his soul: 
it is a “‘visual sea.” The composer, as Mr. 
Irving Babbitt might say, has confused the 
arts, and has tried to do what cannot be 
done by music. Mr. Brailsford is pretty 
severe on “programme music.” “If Beet- 
hoven had been impressed, as Strauss was, 
by the spectacle of a baby in its bath, he 
would not have tried to reproduce the noise 
of splashing water. If he had been im- 
pressed, as Strauss was, by the sight of a 
flock of sheep, he would not have made his 
orchestra bleat for three minutes on end.” 
Finally, our essayist thinks that the great 
Tolstoy would have blamed Debussy severely 
for his decadence in “‘The Afternoon of a 
Faun,’’ which, nevertheless, clergymen and 
respectable old ladies apparently listened to 
without a quiver of righteous indignation. 
But, perhaps, ‘“‘the naughty sounds,” being 
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just ‘‘music,” were not regarded as immoral 
by these worthy people, so many persons 
not really understanding how much art can 
do for the upbuilding or the injury of the 
soul, 


BOOKS FOR PATRIOT DAYS 


“WHERE AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
BEGAN.” By Daniel Munro Wilson. 
“It is a book that ought to be read by every daughterand 
son of Revolutionary sires, for it will make the blood run 
faster and the good old American spirit revive.’’—Bostoz 
Transcript. i i i ; 
“Mr, Wilson brings to an interesting subject an enthusi- 
asm which is stimulating and contagious. He has qualified 
himself for writing his book by wide reading and careful 
study.”—W.V. Times Book Review. 
Sixty-five Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 358 pp. 
$2.25 net. When sent by mail, 18 cts. extra for postage. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 
“QUINCY, OLD BRAINTREE, AND MERRY- 
MOUNT.” Over Sixty Illustrations Paper 
cover, 25 cts.; postpaid, 30 cts. Board cover, 50 cts.; 
postpaid, 56 cts. 

Address DANIEL M. WILSON, Kennebunk, Maine. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
These are Lessons which, Bible in hand, give you some- 
thing to think about. 
They contain the thoughts of a layman on a great book. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘“*THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. Ee 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommeENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— _ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” at 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— fs 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of sence 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Evening Song. 


Hushaby! the end of the day 

Drops into dark, and the roses turn gray; 

Bird songs are silent, and footsteps are few, 

Night falls so softly for me and for you; 
Sleep! 


Hushaby! the brook as it goes 
Whispers a story that nobody knows; 
Out of the moonlight the angels let fall 
Beautiful dreamlets for little ones all— 
Sleep! 
—The Spectator. 


Patty’s Pleasant Picnic. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


A single mountain, jutting out at the end 
of a range of low hills,—that is Grandsire’s 
Peak. : 

A large pond or tiny lake, halfway down 
the slope of the Peak, nestling between it 
and Juniper Hill,—that is Lake Pearl. 

Stretching fully half a mile from Lake 
Pearl up toward the summit of Grandsire’s 
Peak, a fine hemlock grove, cleared from 
underbrush, fitted with a bandstand, swings, 
tilts, and a dancing pavilion,—that is Peak 
Pearl Picnic Park. 

Summer sunshine, light breezes from Lake 
Pearl fanning cool shadows under the hem- 
locks, races and games, balls speeding, row- 
boats skimming across the lake, swings fly- 
ing, tilts tipping, merry chatter, gay shouts, 
laughter and cheers,—these made a certain 
picnic at the Peak Pearl Park. 

One each of Phillips, Rice, and Joyliffle 
children, two Mays, two Bakers, three 
Randolphs, four Eatons, and Six Parker 
children, with enough mothers and fathers 
and uncles and aunts and teachers to see that 
the little people neither drowned nor starved, 
—these were the picnickers on that particular 
day at the Peak Pearl Picnic Park. 

A bunch of foamy white ruffles, star-shiny 
eyes, wave-rippling ribbons and hair, breeze- 
kissed cheeks and rose-patterned lips,—this 
was the littlest child at the picnic that day; 
and her name, as if it had been made for that 
particular place on that particular picnic day, 
was Patty Parker! And every one there 
called the occasion ‘‘Patty’s Picnic,’’ be- 
cause her name just fitted it, and because she 
was the cheeriest and the happiest one in 
all the little crowd. 

“We always have a good time when Patty 
goes too,” they said, ‘‘for wherever Patty 
goes the sun shines all the day long.” 

But in the middle of the afternoon, when 
luncheon had been eaten and game lists 
exhausted, and people were beginning to ask 
what they could do next, suddenly the wind 
began to blow furiously. Little white-capped 
waves tumbled over the surface of the lake, 
and row-boats hurried back to the shore. 
Black clouds blotted out the sunshine. 
Rumbling thunder rattled in the distance, 
and every one in the Peak Pearl Picnic Park 
hurried up to the pavilion. 

Patty Parker, because her mother chased 
her as fast as she could run, was the first to 
arrive. 

The pavilion was built with a fine smooth 
birch floor for dancing. ‘Tall posts stood 
about its edge to support electric light wires 
and the roof. One long bench ran from 
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post to post all the way around the pavilion, 
except where spaces were left to walk through. 

Patty Parker stood upon a bench to see the 
rain begin to pour down upon her party, for 
the roof itself was as yet built only in the 
thoughts of the owners of the grounds. 
What, then, could protect Patty Parker and 
the rest from the torrents which seemed to 
be about to break upon the picnickers at 
Peak Pearl Picnic Park now? 

But Patty still smiled. ‘‘ When it wains,” 
she cried, waving her fat little arms and pre- 
paring to jump, ‘‘we will play froggy-wog.” 

The rest of the company stood near Patty 
at the side of the pavilion farthest away from 
Lake Pearl, looking down, far down, into the 
valley below. 

Storm-clouds were rushing together, thick 
and black. Sheets of rain poured from 
clouds here and there, as one pours water 
from a sprinkler upon a bed of flowers. 

“Tt’s raining in Maysville!’ said one. 

“Barker’s Hill is getting it now!’’ another 
cried out. 

Suddenly the tops of the clouds in the dis- 
tance below them grew white. The sun 
shone out clear and strong upon the pavilion 
where they stood. The rumbling of the 
thunder grew fainter and more faint, storm- 
clouds swept rapidly down the valley and 
disappeared as quickly as they had come up 
half an hour before. 

Not one single drop of fain fell upon Patty 
Parker or any one in her party, at her picnic 
in the Park at Lake Pearl on Grandsire’s 
Peak, after all. 


How Toggles made it Rain, 


“Shall I play on the piano?” asked mother. 
“No,” answered Mabel. ‘Or tell stories?” 
“No.” ‘‘Would you like me to play my 
drum—just softly?”’ asked Toggles. ‘‘No.” 

It sounded a bit fretful; but, when it is 
a hot summer day and when a little girl 
is only six years old and just getting over 
the measles, and has to stay in a dark room 
with a bandage over her eyes, there is sofiie 
excuse for fretfulness. 

“Yl tell you,’ said mother, ‘brother 
will stay here with you while I get your 
lunch. After that maybe a nap will come.”’ 

Toggles began right away to tell Mabel 
all the interesting things he could think 
of, but by the time mother returned he was 
almost at the very last one. 

“Mother,” exclaimed Mabel, as she was 
being propped up in bed, “I know! Id 
like to have it rain.” 

“Well, little daughter,’ said mother, 
kissing her, “I’m afraid that is something 
brother and I can’t arrange.” 

She motioned that Toggles need not stay 
any longer, and he walked out and looked 
up at the sky. Not a cloud in sight! It 
really did seem too bad, when rain was the 
only thing Mabel had asked for. 

Mother tiptoed out after a while and 
nodded that Mabel was asleep. 

“T think it’s too bad it won’t rain for 
Mabel when she wants it to,” he said. ‘Don’t 
you suppose’’— 

But just at that moment the street sprink- 
ler came around the corner, and Toggles 
leaped up so suddenly that mother had to 
put her finger to her lips. 

“Mother,” he exclaimed, “I know!” 

Then he told his plan. 

“May I?” he asked. 
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“T don’t see any reason why you shouldn’t,”’ 
said mother thoughtfully, “but I wouldn’t 
just yet. I'll tell you when.” 

In about half an hour she came out to 
nod to him, and off he raced. A moment 
later, inside the darkened room, Mabel 
lifted her head. 

“Mother,” she cried, ‘it’s raining!”’ 

Mother listened. m4 

“Tt sounds exactly like it,” she said. 

“And isn’t it a lot cooler, mother?” 

“Tt does seem so.” 

Nearly all the afternoon the sound of 
the falling rain continued. The next after- 
noon there was another ‘‘shower,’’ and the 
next day another; and the fourth day Mabel 
was so much better that they let her come 
out, with the bandage tight over her eyes, 
and hold her.hands in the falling water as 
it dripped from the edge of the porch, which 
was great fun. 

Next evening Uncle Ruyter came in to 
see the little sick girl, who was well enough 
now to leave off her bandage. She was 
telling him all about the measles. 

“And the very best,’ she exclaimed, 
“were the rains!”’ 

“The rains!”’ he said. 

“Tt was such fun to hear them patter, 
patter on the porch roof.” 

“Why ”— 

But he stopped, for he saw that mother 
was making signals to him. 

Toggles skipped out of the room, and almost 
as soon as he was back Uncle Ruyter ex- 
claimed: 

“Wark! Why, I declare, it’s raining now!” 

They all listened, and there was the patter, 
patter on the porch roof. 

“Tt’s done that ’most every day,” declared 
Mabel. 

Uncle Ruyter looked straight at mother, 
who was smiling oddly. : 

“See here,” he demanded, ‘“‘is this magic? 
It hasn’t rained for a week at our house.” 

‘Toggles is our magician,” said mother. 

“Shall I tell, mother?”’ asked Toggles, 
eagerly. 

“T think so,” she answered. 

“Well,” explained Toggles, “it isn’t 
magic; but Mabel wanted to hear the rain, 
and I turned the hose so the water would 
fall on top of the porch. Even mother 
couldn’t tell the difference, and,’ he added, 
“that’s what you hear now. It isn’t a real 
rain.” 

But it answered just as well as if it were. 
Frederick Hall, in the Continent. 


The New Arithmetic, 


“No,” said the Dwarf to the children, 
when they came around him as usual, “no 
games to-day. This is the second anniver- 
sary of the day that the black cat ate the 
yellow canary, and my heart is too sad to 
play. So instead we will have an arithmetic 
lesson.” 

The Dwarf smiled so that all might see 
how sad he really was. 

“Sit down, children,’ he went on. “This 
is a new kind of arithmetic, and this morning 
we will only have addition and subtraction. 
We will take subtraction first. Let Jimmy 
step forward and assume a sitting position 
in my immediate vicinity.” 

Jimmy understood from all this that he 
was meant to sit on the ground at a 
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the Dwarf patted, and so rather sheepishly 
he came forward. 

“Now, children,” said the Dwarf, ‘‘who 
knows anything bad about Jimmy?” 

Jimmy blushed, for all hands went up 
except that of a little girl who liked him. 

“Ah!” said the Dwarf, “wonderful lot of 
thinkers you are! Now, Clara, what do 
you know about Jimmy?” ‘ 

“He never washes his face if he can help 
it,’”’ testified Clara. 

“And,” said Reggie, ‘‘his finger nails 
are—”’’ He did not need to finish the sen- 
tence, for all knew about Jimmy’s finger- 
nails. 

“He has an orful temper,” said little Mar- 
gery. 

“And,”’ said another child, ‘‘he copies at 
school.”’ 

“He nearly burst last Christmas,’ testi- 
fied a quite fat boy; and there was much 
other evidence to the same effect. After a 
bad seven minutes, which Jimmy bore very 
well, the Dwarf put up his hand for silence. 

“Now,” he said, ‘“‘add up all the horrid 
things we know about Jimmy and subtract 
them from Jimmy. What is there left? 

At this there was a great scratching of 
heads and much knitting of brows and look- 
ing solemn, but no one knew the answer. 

“Stoopids!’’ said the Dwarf, shaking his 
index finger at everybody. ‘‘ Why, the an- 
swer is nothing. There is nothing left of 
anybody when you have thought of all the 
horrid things you know about them and 
have never given a thought to the others. 
So let poor old Jimmy remove himself to his 
proper place, and let Millicent come and sit 
here instead.” 

Rather reluctantly Millicent came forward, 
and the Dwarf smiled more than ever. 

“Our next lesson,’ he commenced, ‘‘in 
our new arithmetic will be addition. Who 
is there that knows anything really nice 
about Millicent?”’ 

For a moment dead silence fell over the 
class. 

“Nice lot you are,” said the Dwarf. ‘Why, 
when I was little, I used to sit up all night 
trying to think of nice things about people; 
and once I nearly thought of something nice 
about my schoolmaster. Now, then, up 
with your hands, those who know something 
nice about Millicent.” 

“Please,” piped a small girl whose eyes 
were watering, ‘‘Millicent lends me her 
handkerchief when I’ve forgotten mine.” 

“And,” said a boy who must have been 
quite eight, “she’s awfully decent to young- 
sters and she treats little children splendidly.” 

“She never eats her sweets by herself,” 
said the fat boy, ‘‘she always divides them.” 
~ “She never tells lies,” said Reggie. 

“ Always keeps her temper,” said another 
boy, “except once when she saw me throw- 
ing stones at a lame cat.” 

While these things were being said, the 
Dwarf was beaming and beaming until his 
face shone like a full moon. 

“Good children,” he said atlast. ‘Now let 
us add up all the good things we know about 
Millicent. What does the addition come to?”’ 

Again there was a silence. 

“Stoopids!” said the Dwarf. “Why, all 
the nice things we know about Millicent 
add up to Millicent. Millicent is the answer 
to the sum,” . 

‘Then he smiled quite a lot for no particular 
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“Now,” he said, “before this important 
class breaks up, does any one know the real 
moral of the new arithmetic?”’ 

The fat boy put up his hand. 

“Well,’”’ added the Dwarf, “if you know, 
you do a lot of thinking inside and talk ac- 
cordingly about everybody. If you all like, 
you can stay awake to-night and think of 
all the nice things about me.”—J. G. Steven- 
son, in London Christian World. 


A Congregational Dog. 


In my childhood, Greenfield, Mass., 
boasted of a dog whose church-going tastes 
might well make him an example to his 
brother men. Bose was a regular attendant 
upon the services of the First Congregational 
Church in the North Parish, where the 
venerable and venerated Dr. Chandler was 
the pastor. 

After the death of his first master, who 
was a member of Dr. Chandler’s church, 
Bose was given to a well-known Baptist 
deacon. The First Congregational Church 
was a mile or two out of the village, among 
the farmers who made up its congregation, 
while the Baptist church was in the village. 

From the first, Bose, with a faithfulness 
worthy of the old martyrs, refused to change 
creeds with masters. Regularly on Sunday 
morning he started for church with the 
family; but, when they reached the road 
turning off towards the First Congregational 
Church, he left the family to pursue their 
way without him, trotting off alone to his 
own church. 

Bose was an object of great interest to 
the children of the congregation, helping 
to beguile the way for them through many a 
long sermon a little above their heads. He 
was a large yellow dog, with the dignified 
bearing of one that respects himself. The 
possession of but one ear added to the pecul- 
iar sagacity of his aspect, especially when 
the one ear was, as often, cocked with a 
wise air of interest in the proceedings. One 
could not imagine even the traditional bad 
boy of the Sunday-school books taking any 
undue liberties with Bose. 

The pulpit was reached in those days by a 
long flight of steps, with a landing at top. 
When Dr. Chandler entered the church and 
mounted these steps, Bose always followed 
him, and stationed himself on the landing, 
where he remained during the service, con- 
ducting himself with perfect gravity and 
propriety, a shining example to all the chil- 
dren of the congregation. If sometimes he 
were guilty of a nap, he was not without 
company in the pews. 

There were two services, with an inter- 
mission at noon. As most of the people 
lived at a distance from the church, they 
brought luncheons, which were eaten, with 
considerable quiet visiting and exchange of 
news, during the nooning. Bose mingled 
affably with the people during the nooning, 
and was never suffered to go hungry. Many 
children, as well as women of the grown folks, 
cribbed their own lunch, for the pleasure 
of tossing bits of sandwich, cookies, etc., 
into the ever-ready jaws of their dog friend. 
In the afternoon Bose resumed his post 
on the pulpit stairs, where he remained 
until the close of the service, when he trotted 
off home alone. 

In some way, by some mysterious dog 
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wisdom that our dull human brains cannot 
fathom, Bose always knew when Sunday 
came. On week days he went on with the 
family to the village, as a matter of course. 
Only on Sundays, but invariably then, 
he forsook them to take the road across the 
meadows to the North Parish Church.— Mary 
P. Wells Smith, in the Humane Manual. 


An Elephant who liked a Joke.: 


The elephant of the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris used to play his visitors a trick which 
could not have been thought of but by an 
animal of much intelligence. 

His house opened upon an enclosure called 
the elephant’s park, containing a pond, in 
which he would lay himself under the water, 
concealing every part of him except the very 
end of his trunk,—a mere speck that would 
hardly be noticed by a stranger to the ani- 
mal’s habits. 

A crowd would often assemble round the 
enclosure, and, not seeing him in it, would 
watch in expectation that he would soon 
issue from the house; but, while they were 
gazing about, a copious sprinkling of water 
would fall upon them, and ladies and gentle- 
men, with their fine bonnets and coats, 
would run for shelter under the trees, look- 
ing up at the clear sky, and wondering whence 
such a shower could come. 

Immediately afterward, however, they 
would see the’ elephant rising slowly from 
his bath, evincing, as it seemed, an awkward 
joy at the trick that he had played. In the 
course of time his amusement became gener- 
ally known; and the moment the water 
began to rise from his trunk the spectators 
would take flight, at which he appeared ex- 
ceedingly delighted, getting up as fast as he 
could to see the bustle he had caused.— 
Presbyterian. 


“You must come over and play with the 
baby some time,” said a visitor to a little girl. 
“Yes, ma’am, maybe I will,” answered the 
little girl. ‘Is it a walking baby or just 
a wagon baby?”—Indianapolis Journal. 


Little Mary was telling what she thought 
was an exciting story about a dream. She 
stuttered in her effort, gulped, and paused 
hopelessly without completing the sentence. 
“Why, child, what is the matter?” her 
mother asked. The little girl smiled ruefully, 
and replied, ‘I swallowed a word.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 1 ae , 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. jt a f 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Crerx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. rr oree 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 
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Along the Road. 


I walked a mile with Pleasure. 
She chattered all the way, 

But left me none the wiser 
For all she had to say. 


I walked a mile with Sorrow, 
And ne’er a word said she; 
But, oh, the things I learned from her 
When Sorrow walked with me! 
—R. B. Hamilton, in the Century. 


Pastor Jatho’s Apotheosis. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The recent death of Pastor Jatho of 
Cologne, the arch-heretic whom the authori- 
ties of Church and State in Prussia removed 
from his parish, but only to assure for him a 
hearing and sphere of influence all over Ger- 
many, was a most saddening event. Few of 
those most earnest in his defence before the 
inquisitorial committee agreed fully with his 
theological opinions, which in their negation 
of personality in the Godhead were frankly 
pantheistic. But their devotion to him as a 
man and minister was profound and moving. 
This was due chiefly to his personal charm, 
the admiration for his character and motive, 
his childlike piety of heart, and singular 
lovableness of nature. A public orator of 
unusual gifts, after his deposition he gath- 
ered around him, in the largest hall in Cologne, 
every Thursday a great audience of his 
former parishioners and other friends of 
liberal religion, while his public appearances 
in the principal cities of Germany were a 
series of ovations, evincing the profound im- 
pression produced upon the German com- 
munity by. his sincerity, his frankness of 
speech, and courageousness in the presence 
of official intolerance. His death at this 
juncture, in the fulness of his powers, is 
little short of a calamity to the cause of 
liberal and progressive religion in the Father- 
land, and makes still harder the task of the 
little company of university professors and 
preachers who are holding up the principles 
and ideas of Liberal Christianity and bravely 
resisting official tyranny. 

One of the noblest of these, the intimate 
friend of Jatho, his defender before the 
ecclesiastical court, and more recently his 
fellow-sufferer from ecclesiastical injustice, 
Pastor Traub has written in his journal, 
Christliche Freiheit, a moving account of the 
funeral service of his friend, from which we 
extract a few passages. ‘‘That was a day! 
Never, never can I forget it. We went to 
the Christus Kirche. Admission was by 
printed invitation only. We passed through 
the vestibule. What a splendor of flowers, 
unique in their beauty! In the church all was 
filled, hardly a place to be obtained. The 
organ lifted up its voice. It was a prelude 
of Bach. The master of music greeted the 
master of the spoken word. The Jatho 
chorus sang in soft, diminishing tones with 
real mastery. The congregation joined in a 
venerable hymn. Then Rev. Mr. Radecke, 
his former colleague in this very church, paid 
a tribute to his beloved friend, who lay in- 
animate amid the palms at the foot of the 
altar. It was worthy of the man, the friend, 
the pastor. We could have wished that the 
Upper Church Council could have been pres- 
ent to learn what Cologne thought of Jatho. 
So many men of all classes of the population, 
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stich deep emotion, so many tearful eyes! 
It was as if a king were being laid to rest. 

“The procession to the cemetery lasted 
three-quarters of an hour. The streets were 
lined, crowded with people, thousands, yes, 
tens of thousands. Cologne has never yet 
so honored one of its citizens (let it be re- 
membered Cologne is a Roman Catholic 
city). And such stillness and genuine sor- 
row! In the cemetery other thousands were 
gathered. The successor of Jatho, Pastor 
Becker, conducted the service and addressed 
the hearers in well-chosen and heart-felt 
words. Other friends followed, among them 
the venerable pastor, Dr. Max Fischer of 
Berlin, and the writer of these lines.’’ 

How pitiful and hateful in such an hour of 
religious exaltation must have appeared the 
bigotry that had deprived his church of 
this beloved pastor and friend! But death 
removed the ecclesiastical ban. Jatho’s 
former congregation themselves took charge 
of his memorial service, and opened the 
church for his entrance. "Though his voice 
was mute, the dead preacher spoke to them 
more eloquently than ever before of the deep 
things of the spirit, which are more divine 
and eternal than the dogmas of men and the 
anathemas of the Church. 


Philadelphia Letter. 


After a spring-like winter March came 
in like a lamb, reserving the traditional roar 
for its dying gasp. April follows with one 
day of summer heat, the next, of howling 
winds and occasional snow-flurries. But 
everywhere, to the eye at least, is spring 
surely with us, a season more advanced 
than any on record of the Botanical Society, 
covering a period of over twenty-two years. 

The First Church has special cause for 
thankfulness that the usual severity of the 
winter has been so abated this year. It 
means that the year of banishment, trying 
to both minister and people, has practically 
dwindled down to a few months. Mr. St. 
John left us in the latter part of January 
bound for Southern Pines, in search of the 
much-needed restoration to health which 
failed to come with the summer’s vacation. 
On January 1 Mr. Henderson came to us 
as associate minister. Fair exchange is 
no robbery, and Philadelphia has given 
Wilmington Mr. Hinckley for a year. How 
his loss in our summer work is to be made 
up doth not yet appear, but meantime 
Wilmington takes new courage in its task 
of holding its brave little group together. 

Mr. St. John even in banishment has 
kept in close touch with his people. Each 
week during his absence both Sunday-school 
and church receives its own letter, to be read 
from desk and pulpit. Mrs. St. John we 
have been fortunate enough to keep with us 
for all but the one month just passed. Now 
Mr. St. John speaks of coming back to Phil- 
adelphia about April 17. We cannot help 
looking forward to that coming, but we hope 
he does not mean to work. 

Mr. Henderson will be in Philadelphia 
until the close of the season. He and his 
wife already seem like old friends. Their 
fine spirit soon made itself felt among us, 
and the congregations all through Mr. St. 
John’s absence have kept up very well indeed 
in point of numbers. About once a month 
Mr. Henderson has been called elsewhere 
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to preach, and during these absences the 
society has heard Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of Brighton, Mass., Rev. George H. Reed 
of Belmont, Mass., Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell 
of Greenfield, Mass. Next Sunday Rev. 
Edward D. Johnson of Salem, Mass., is ex- 
pected. 

The usual First Church activities have 
been maintained. The Aid Society, one 
of the oldest organizations, has just closed 
a useful year of work. Thousands of gar- 
ments have been made for the hospitals and 
other charitable institutions, and many poor 
women have earned a weekly stipend by 
doing this sewing. The Vaughan Coal Fund 
aids another important part of the work of 
the society; and not least is the weekly 
meeting of the members, those who distribute 
the garments and those who do the sewing, 
giving useful service not easily recorded in 
any report. 

The Young People’s Union has given its 
winter to the consideration of ‘‘Social Prob- 
lems’; the Women’s Alliance to reviews 
of some notable books from our own press. 
In December the Alliance held its biennial 
fair with great success, both socially and 
financially. The proceeds were used for 
the furtherance of our cause, chiefly in direc- 
tions recommended by the National Alliance’s 
Committee on Appeals. The Sunday-school 
shows most encouraging growth and improve- 
ment. During the first week in May the 
First Church will. entertain the Joseph 
Priestley Conference, for which the programme 
seems especially fine this year. 

The Girard Avenue Unitarian Church, 
our old friend the Spring Garden Society, 
under a new name not misleading to the 
stranger seeking its portals, has been as 
usual a veritable beehive of activity. Twice 
during the season visiting ministers have 
filled the pulpit,—Rev. Edwin A. Rumball 
of Rochester and Rev. Caroline B. Crane 
of Kalamazoo. In the Sunday-school the 
pastor’s class has been discussing ‘‘The 
Religion of Modern Thought.” ‘The Men’s 
Club over monthly suppers has discussed 
economic and civic questions of local or 
general interest, Friend Henry Wilbur’s 
address on “‘Economic Aspects of the Race 
Question” being among the best. The 
Library Committee has arranged for literary 
addresses from time to time. 

Through its Social Service Committee 
the church has formally allied itself with the 
local Woman Suffrage Movement, as well as 
a number of other reform movements, and 
was represented by its pastor and chairman 
at the suffrage hearing at Harrisburg, March 
18. During the winter the church has 
carried on an interesting and successful 
series of Sunday evening conferences on 
social topics. Among the chief speakers 
have been Profs. Patten, Lichtenberger, 
and Nearing of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Principal Lewis of the William Penn 
High School, Rev. Bernard Newman of 
the Housing Commission, and representative — 
of various other philanthropic and reform 
organizations. ‘Eugenics,’ ‘High School 
Reform,” ‘The Mission of the Modern 
Theatre,” “The Trouble with the News- 
papers,” ‘‘Socialism,’”’ ‘Needs of Women 
Wage-earners,”” have been some of the topics 
discussed. These evening meetings have 
brought together people of all shades of 
thought, largely from outside the church, 
and, while not ministering directly to it 
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(the church), have been thought to be of 
social value. The pastor plans to close the 
season with one or two evenings devoted 
to the consideration of the ‘‘Social Gospel 
of a Unitarian Church.” 

Germantown reports that the last dinner 
of the Men’s Club was of particular interest. 
The general subject was “The Crisis in 
Mexico,’”’ and the Club was fortunate in 
having as guests men who had recently 
returned from Mexico City, and had inti- 
mate knowledge of the true facts in regard 
to the situation. It was a rare pleasure 
to hear Mr. Casasus, who is the son of a 
former Mexican ambassador to our country, 
speak in such a noble spirit as he did in re- 
gard to the difficulties and problems of his 
country. At the dinner on March 31, 
the problem of ‘‘The Social Evil in Phila- 
delphia’’ was discussed by two members 
of the Philadelphia Vice Commission, and 
Director Porter spoke in regard to the work 
and plans of the police, and Prof. Scott Near- 
ing, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
discussed the question of ‘‘Wages and Immo- 
rality.”’ 

The Women’s Alliance has recently had a 
noteworthy accession of new members, 
fifteen new names having been added to 
the list within the past month, making a 
total now of seventy-five. At the last meet- 
ing Mrs. Owen Wister gave a very valuable 

_ paper on the subject, ‘‘What Unitarians 
should teach their Children.” A most 
attractive evening Book Party was recently 
held in the church parlors under the auspices 
of the Alliance, and several of the costumes 
representing well-known books were both 
quaint and ‘interesting. The Unity Club, 
which is the branch of the Young People’s 
Union, has been exceedingly active this 
winter. The monthly suppers have been 
very successful, suppers being served at the 
remarkably low price of twenty-five cents 
a plate and the evening always proving 
most enjoyable. In order to raise some funds 
for missionary purposes, two very pleasant 
socials and card parties have recently been 
held. Several new members have joined 
the Union, and at present a play is being 
rehearsed which will soon- be presented in 
the Lecture Room and likewise at the Nice- 
town Club. 

The Easter service in the church was very 
successful and inspiring. The Sunday-school 
had been trained in the singing of its carols 
and processional, and joined with the con- 
gregation in the service. The church was 
well filled, and every one seemed to feel the 
good cheer and fellowship of the occasion. 
Mr. Hawes closed the Lenten season with a 
series of three sermons, with special reference 
to the life of Jesus, on the following subjects: 
“Out of the Home,” ‘The Power of Suffer- 
ing,’ “The Renewal of Life.’”” The topics 
for the coming Sundays are as follows: 
“Our Need of Truth,’ ‘“Know Thyself,’ 
“Know your Neighbor,’”’ ‘‘Know thy God.” 

The work at the Nicetown Club for Boys 
and Girls has been very successful this year, 
and a greater number from the Women’s 
Alliance and the Young People’s Union than 
ever before have gone to the Club as helpers. 
The Boy Scout Troop, under Mr. Hawes, 
has been very successful, the Bugle and Drum 
Corps, as well as the outdoor scouting, 
proving especially attractive to the boys. 
Several new features are being introduced 
in the work for both the girls and boys, 
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and steps are being taken to introduce self- 
government in both organizations. Plans 
are under way to establish a vacation home 
at St. George’s, on the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Canal, which will afford more adequate 
facilities than the regular camp of previous 
years. The girls, as well as the boys, enjoy 
the big war canoe, the motor boat, and the 
happy open-air life in the country. 


E. ZWIssLER. 


New York Letter. 


It is a good thing to have Easter come 
early as it did this year. It is like getting 
up betimes to see the sun rise and hear the 
birds sing. No one ever thinks of winter 
after Easter, and even Nature in New York 
seems to have entered into the spirit of 
things this spring. 

Easter Sunday in many of our churches 
is a Home-coming Day. Mr. Lathrop, 
First Church, Brooklyn, welcomed several 
new members on March 23, and confirma- 
tion and communion services were held. 
In the afternoon the Sunday-schools of the 
church and the Willow Place Mission met. 
Lovely flowers served to beautify both 
morning and afternoon sessions. 

Mr. Dutton of the Second Church gave a 
fine sermon on “The Morning Glory.” 
A card sent out previous to the Easter ser- 
vice bore Dr. Gannett’s tribute to the little 
church, written in 1901. It said: ‘I think 
of your little church as a small, strong 
spring of very living water whose brook 
has flowed far through our parish fields, 
and always as a quickening, enriching, 
brightening influence. Few of our churches 
during these fifty restless years can show a 
record of such continuous pulpit benefac- 
tion as the names of Longfellow, Staples, 
Chadwick, suggest. I have seen Longfel- 
low’s ‘No good thing is failure, no evil thing 
success,’ carved over the mantel of our 
livest church in the West; in his old Mil- 
waukee meeting-house have had Staples held 
up to me as a type of a minister’s success; 
and for many years no Easter service has 
seemed quite fulfilled in its tenderness 
without Chadwick’s ‘It Singeth Low.’”’ 

The congregation of the Second Church 
did not sing Mr. Chadwick’s rare hymn 
this year, but never do the people gather 
in the old pews without a sense of nearness 
to them ‘‘who walk with us no more.” 

Lives are filled with ‘“‘haunted places.” 
There are streets through which we never 
walk alone, albeit no eye but ours sees the 
presence by our side. There are tunes, 
phases of nature, the smell of a flower, 
haunted by memories, often more distinct 
than those that we can touch and see. ‘The 
small Second Society edifice, surrounded 
now by a new and foreign race, holds the 
dear familiar atmosphere of days when its 
great teachers spoke their free words that 
many ministers are now just catching up to. 

Mr. Brundage’s parish house has been 
repaired since the fire of last winter, and 
the work of the people goes on uninter- 
ruptedly. The repairs were not finished in 
time for the society to entertain the League 
at its April meeting, so the Flatbush church 
opened its doors, and a large gathering of 
women met April 4. Dr. Wright of the 
Lenox Avenue Church gave a lecture on 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The religion and 
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philosophy of the writer was the theme, and 
no one better than Mr. Wright can interpret 
both. What Stevenson was and what he 
desired to be thought Henley has set forth 
in his own way, and Mr. Wright gave all 
authorities due consideration. To many 
of us Stevenson has become, however, a 
spiritual essence. Once he himself said, 
“A man would rather leave behind him the 
portrait of his spirit than a portrait of his 
face,” and I own to a touch of rebellion when 
I hear Stevenson estimated and classified. 
Having read and loved him, you feel as if 
“you had touched a loyal hand, looked into 
brave eyes, and made a noble friend.” 
When his virtues and shortcomings are dis- 
cussed, I find myself rebelling as I did at 
the Cubist Exhibition recently seen in New 
York. It does not so much matter what the 
impression of another is about a great or 
beautiful thing. Show me the object in as 
perfect a form as possible. 

At the Third Church, Mr. Brundage’s, 
the March sermon topics were: ‘The Truth 
of Religion,” ‘And they seek knowledge 
of them, and they had been with Jesus,” 
“David Livingstone,’ “The Triumph of 
Life,” ‘‘The Inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them wnderstanding.’’ ‘There have 
been vesper services in this church every 
Friday afternoon in March. On March 28 
the Parish House was reopened, and the 
Sunday-school and Unity League gave an 
entertainment. At the Branch Alliance on 
March 14 Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of 
Rutherford spoke on “In the Light of Experi- 
ence,” and Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper on 
“Protection for our Girls.’ 

The last Monday of each month is Alli- 
ance Day at the Unitarian Headquarters in 
New York. On that day Alliance and 
League women dispense hospitality and tea, 
and very enjoyable afternoons are spent 
there. Friends and strangers are welcomed 
cordially. 

The election of League officers was held 
March 7 in Mr. Slicer’s church. A few 
changes were made, but the principal officers 
remain for another year of service. Mrs. 
Donnell of East Orange, N.J., is still presi- 
dent. The League membership is growing 
fast, and the $2,500 fund is also going up. 
As Mrs. Donnell recently said, this sum is 
not limited to $2,500. This is only a start- 
ing point and the League women have long, 
long dreams. 

Think of a Unitarian headquarters in 
New York City so complete and perfect 
that rooms would be available for travelling 
Unitarian women passing through the city! 
Think of modern equipment in office and 
library, and looking further, and realizing 
the tragic need! Think of a Unitarian house, 
managed by capable Unitarian women, 
homing young women and girls for a price 
within their means, even if the means are 
small, and proving the “sisterhood of 
women’ in the large and true sense! We 
have such achievements in all orthodox 
sects, but we Unitarians have not, as yet, 
fulfilled that vision and reaped the reward. 

A Committee on Organization and Scope, 
with Mr. Theodore Frothingham as chair- 
man, has been recently formed in Mr. 
Lathrop’s church to further the work of 
the Social Service Committee which is 
formed of members from all churches and 
creeds. The annual fair and dinner were 
held in this church February 28, and the 
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sale of the Second Church, Mr. Dutton’s, 
was held also in March. At this sale nearly 
eleven hundred dollars were realized, al- 
though the day was stormy and only an 
afternoon and evening were given up to it. 

A series of remarkable lectures by Prof. 
Rudolf Eucken, Ph.D., D.D., on “The 
Fundamental Principles of Ethics,’ with 
special consideration of the religious prob- 
lem have been given at the University 
Place Presbyterian Church in Manhattan. 
‘The lectures were largely attended and greatly 
appreciated. 

The little Flatbush church, Mr. Harvey’s, 
is always open to any serious and progres- 
sive subject, and on March 9 Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane spoke on the Federal inspec- 
tion of meat, and made some very grave 
‘charges against it. 

The Washington Heights Unitarian 
church has issued notices of a course of 
lectures on “The Bible in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge,”’ given by Rev. Peter 
H. Goldsmith every Sunday evening at 
eight o’clock. 

On Easter Sunday, in the Orange (N.J.) 
church, Mr. Hunt, instead of the usual 
sermon, told an Easter story “The Prayer 
of the Oak-tree and its Answer.’ Mr. 
Hunt has preached recently on the follow- 
ing topics: “Religion not a Possession, but 
a Power,” “The Growth of a Soul,” “A 
Manly Triumph.” On one Sunday evening 
Mr. Hunt read the play “The Terrible 
Meek.” This great poem-play, Mr. Hunt 
feels, has a most significant meaning for 
every man and woman to-day. 

During March and April Benjamin Fay 
Mills is giving some rather startling lectures 
in Brooklyn. On March 30, in Mr. Brun- 
dage’s church, he spoke on the subject ‘‘ Have 
you seen God?’ and at the Universalist 
church in the afternoon of the same day he 
spoke on “The Psychic Powers of Men.” 
“Science and Health; or, The Laws of Mental 
Medicine,” was also scheduled for Unity 
Church. Mr. Mills’s lectures on Emerson 
are especially comprehensive. 

There is a newly-formed society in Pough- 
keepsie which promises much. A Unitarian 
church in a college town has possibilities 
that few others have. The young life, the 
evercoming and going company that is 
bound to carry the seed of faith whither it 
goes, make the service of the minister a very 
splendid one. I recall vividly being in a 
college town once where my boy was dan- 
gerously ill. I was alone and a stranger. 
A friend from my home wrote to the Uni- 
tarian minister of the place giving him my 
address, and from that time on I was no 
longer alone. The kindly attentions are 
never to be forgotten, and the lessons learned 
then of the work of that minister among the 
students proved to me the opportunity 
presented in a college town. Mr. Lathrop 
preached at Poughkeepsie April 6, and Mr. 
Reccord occupied the pulpit of the First 
Church, Brooklyn. Ret. & 


A Suggestion. 


‘An Island Ministry”? published in the 
Register of April 3, has greatly interested 
the Women’s Alliance of the Church of the 
Disciples. The writer, Rev. Louis H. Buck- 
shorn, has shown his faith by his works in 
so earnest and practical a manner that his 
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simple and graphic account of his experiences 
at Vineyard- Haven makes a very strong 
appeal to the sympathy of the reader. 

Our Alliance feels that Mr. Buckshorn’s 
efforts, for the improvement of conditions 
in his parish, merits encouragement, and has 
made a contribution for that purpose. Are 
there not other Alliance branches or generous 
individuals, who would like to help raise that 
$175 needed at Vineyard Haven? 

Mrs. Epwarp A. CHURCH. 


The Waitaiian Club of Boston. 


The April meeting of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston was held on Wednesday evening, April 
9. When, a few months ago, the Channing 
Club was merged with the Unitarian Club 
and the membership list was increased, it was 
evident that a change of meeting-place might 
be necessary. The change was made with 
this meeting,—to the large ball-room of the 
Somerset Hotel. There was a large attend- 
ance of the club. ; 

“Governor” John D. Long presided. The 
subject of the evening was Prisons, and the 
subject was judiciously divided. ‘The first 
address was on the period “‘ After Crime and 
before Sentence,” dealing with the problem 
of what the man under arrest and trial needs, 
by what standard he is to be judged, on 
what ground he shall be sentenced. The 
second address was on “‘In Prison and After- 
ward,” dealing with the period in the life of 
the prisoner when he has been sentenced and 
the problem of what is to be aimed at during 
prison life, and what the methods should be of 
dealing with prisoners after their release. 
The third address was on ‘‘Law and Social 
Welfare,” dealing with the great change that 
has come over legal procedure,—the change of 
emphasis from the concerns of the individual 
to the interests of the whole social fabric. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more discrim- 
inating division of the subject, and the sub- 
ject one of such grave importance. ~ 

Not less sagacious was the selection of the 
speakers. ‘The first speaker was Hon. Robert 
QO. Harris, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Probation. ‘The second was 
Mr. John Koren, president of the American 
Statistical Association, armed with telling 
figures to enforce his definite arguments. 
The third speaker was Prof. Roscoe Pound, 
LL.D., Story professor of law in Harvard 
University. 

Before sentence is passed upon a prisoner, 
his past before the crime should be examined, 
to see if sentence may not be deferred. Jail 
marks are not a means of restoring a man to 
his place in society; and, if other means can 
serve the best good of the man and of the 
community, those other means, and not the 
jail, should be used. All who commit crime 
are not criminal. Those who are not crimi- 
nal should not be subjected to the same treat- 
ment as the criminal. 

When punishment is necessary, it is of the 
highest importance that the proper result be 
aimed at. It is not very long since punish- 
ments were chosen with the idea of inflicting 
injury,—the cutting off of ears, noses, and 
other parts of the body. We are beginning to 
think not of the injury of the prisoner, but of 
his benefit. And yet most sentences are 
pronounced with the idea of making the 
punishment fit the crime rather than to make 
the course of treatment cure the criminal. 
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At best, our system is backward and halting. 
Some crimes are regarded as local affairs, 
and are punished in the county jail; but it is 
impossible to make all of these jails reforma- 
tory in the best way, therefore they should 
be abolished and all prisoners go to good in- 
stitutions where reformatory methods can be 
used. 

‘The method of a fixed sentence is a failure. 
Every sentence should be indeterminate: send 
men to the reformatory till they are ready for 
liberty, then supervise them till they are re- 
established in society. With our millions 
spent on trial and punishment, we spend less 
than $5 each on discharged prisoners to help 
them get a foothold in society. 

A profound change has taken place in the 
notion of that for which the legal order stands. 
Social ideals ate gradually being infused into 
it. It is being made over from the outside. 
Men not of the legal profession are reshaping 
public opinion, and public opinion is regen- 
erating legal procedure. ‘Fhe old method 
that regarded the individual is giving way to 
the new ideals of the social value of the indi- 
vidual and the worth of the social fabric. 

On the platform at the meeting were the 
members of the Committee on Social Welfare 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, and the 
chairman of that committee (Mr. Armstrong) 
spoke briefly. This committee is the first of 
its kind in any State of the Union, 


The National Alfiance. 


It is the custom of the National board to 
hold one meeting a year outside of Boston. 
The regular April meeting was held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Friday, April 11. An oppor- 
tunity was thus given to many members to 
be present, who live at too great a distance 
to attend the meetings in Boston. There 
were present six officers and eleven directors 
from Canada and nine different States, 

The president spoke of Mrs. Fifield, whose 
loss is deeply felt by the board. Mrs, Ather- 
ton was appointed acting secretary. Mrs. 
Davis, the corresponding secretary, reported 
visits to Wilmington, Del., Flushing and 
White Plains, N.Y. New branches have 
been formed at White Plains and at Norfolk, 
Va. ‘The Study Class Committee has issued 
a new leaflet, containing twelve programmes 
for Alliance study. This attractive little 
pamphlet has been carefully prepared, and 
will prove of great assistance, both in the 
preparation of programmes and in the selec- 
tion of topics for study classes. Nearly 
$1,000 is needed to complete the appeals. 
A- letter from Mrs. Peterson was read, in 
which she told of the inspiration and encour- 
agement Miss Low’s recent visit had brought ~ 
to all the workers on the North Carolina 
circuit and in the schools at Swansboro and 
Shelter Neck. Mrs. Peterson, as represen- 
tative of the National Alliance, and Rey. 
Alfred Manchester, the Billings lecturer of 
the American Unitarian Association, have 
visited the churches of the Florida circuit. 

The first general meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union of Liberal Christian Women 
will be held in Paris on July 17. The Com- 
mittee on College Girls reports that the © 
question of proper boarding-places for young 
people who have come to Boston to pursue 
various studies becomes more difficult each 
year. There are good lodging-houses in 
respectable neighborhoods, and others both 
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undesirable and unsafe. The Committee has 
appointed a local Boston Committee whose 
members will be glad to render any assistance 
in their power to students from Unitarian 
families. Mrs. Clifford B. Sherman of New 
Bedford has been elected director to fill the 
unexpired term of Mrs. Morton, who has re- 
cently sent in her resignation. Reports were 
read from the Western States. 

The afternoon programme consisted of a 
welcome from the minister, Rev. Minot 
Simons, a short musical programme, and 
addresses by the National president and the 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. T. H. 
Marshall, the wife of the Unitarian minister 
of Dayton. 

The welcome accorded the members who 
had the privilege of being present was one 
of cordial and unstinted hospitality on the 
part of the members of the Cleveland Alli- 
ance. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REY. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Ways of W orking. 


Teachers and officers of the schools con- 
nected with our churches often wish to bring 
the work done in the school to the attention 
of the adult members of the parish. They 
also wish to provide special features at other 
times than at the great festivals of the year, 
these to be of such a nature that the proper 
work of the school will not be interrupted, 
but rather emphasized. One way in which 
these two ends may be attained is illustrated 
in an account of what has recently been done 
in our school in Concord, N.H. 

Miss Johnson, who teaches a class of boys 
aged from twelve to fourteen years, has 
formed them into what they call a Lecture 
Club. She recently asked the five members 
of the class to write, jointly, a life of Moses, 
each preparing one chapter. To illustrate 
the striking events in their narratives they 
chose lantern slides such as are easily ob- 
tainable in any large city. Then a four- 
page programme was printed upon a press 
belonging to one of the boys, and the parish 
was invited to astereopticon lecture. Friends 
from the Young Men’s Christian Association 
loaned their lantern and operated it. The 
lads, in giving their chapters, followed one 
another unostentatiously to the platform, 
each reading his chapter in a simple and 
manly way, never forgetting to press the 
button at the right moment to bring the 
appropriate picture on the screen. 

Preceding the stereopticon lesson, incidents 
in the lives of Ruth and Esther were depicted 
by pretty tableaux given by a class of young 
girls. More helpers from the Sunday school 
were utilized by having a Junior class act as 
ushers, while refreshments were passed 
around by little girls from the Primary De- 
partment. 

“Our superintendent,” writes one of the 

_members of the school, ‘believes in scien- 
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work done. ‘The members of the staff of this 
department have had the pleasure of visiting 
this school and inspecting its methods: ali 
join in glad testimony to its efficiency. In 
comparatively few of our schools can there 
be found so systematic or thorough instruc- 
tion, or so excellent a scheme of promotion 
from class to class. The Concord school 
but illustrates again what any school of 
moderate size may do under able and devoted 
leadership. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The spring meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be held at Channing Church, 
Newton, Wednesday, May 7, at 10.30 o'clock. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the First Parish Church, 
Dorchester, Monday, April 21, 1913. Sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Some Indian Stories of the Coming of 
the Spring.” Rev. Augustus M. Lord, Prov- 
idence, R.I. Supper at 6, addresses at 7. 


There will be no musical service in King’s 
Chapel on next Saturday, April 19, as it isa 
legal holiday. The list of speakers for next 
week is as follows: April 21, Rev. Harry 
Lutz, Newton; April 22, Rev. Elmer S. 
Forbes, Boston; April 23, Rev. Albert La- 
zenby, Lynn; April 24, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
King’s Chapel; April 25, Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; April 26, Organ 
Music, Mr. Lang. 


The annual meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference will be held at the First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, May 6 and 7, 1913. 
Rev. C. E. St. John will conduct the Tuesday 
evening service of worship, and Rev. L. G. 
Wilson will give an address. On Wednesday 
there will be brief addresses by the president, 
Mr. M. T. Garvin of Lancaster, and the 
chairman of the council, Rev. O. B. Hawes of 
Germantown, with reports, followed by an 
address on ‘‘The Church of the Future,” by 
Rev. William Sullivan. On Wednesday 
afternoon Rev. Leon A. Harvey and Rey. 
Julian R. Pennington of Norfolk, Va., will 
speak on ‘‘ Religious Education.” 


Meetings. 


Tue CHIcaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
Associate Alliance met with the Swedish 
Branch Alliance at Unity Church, Thursday, 
April 3, Mrs. Sperling presiding. The meet- 
ing was opened by a prayer from Mrs. 
Woolley, after which all joined in singing a 
hymn. ‘The secretary and treasurer’s reports 
were read and approved: also a letter from 
Mrs. Wicks was read, giving an encouraging 
report of the flood conditions and the work of 
the Unitarian women in relieving suffering in 
Indianapolis, The annual reports of the 
Post-office Mission work and of the Swedish 
work were given and accepted. Mrs. Delano 
read a report from Mrs. Wicks on the work of 
the Indianapolis Alliance for the year, which 


tific management and in increasing efficiency. | was charming in its suggestion of the fellow- 
Her devoted teachers are also alert to adopt | ship and hospitality which that society always 


all ideas which will make the boys and girls | radiates. 


willing to do genuine work.” 


The subject of the day was ‘‘ The 


Message of William Ernest Henley.’ Mr. 


The maps, modelling, book-making, and| Pulsford spoke, and “they that have ears” 
examination papers produced each year in|heard. There was an attendance of 45. 
this school testify to the excellence of the! Cornelia Dodd Brown, Secretary. 
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NEw York LxEacuE.—The League met, 
April 4, in Flatbush. ‘The treasurer’s state- 
ment showed that the Forward Movement 
Fund had reached over $2,100. The death of 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield was announced, and it 
was voted to send a letter of sympathy to 
her daughter Mrs. King. Mrs. Sargent 
spoke at some length of her beautiful char- 
acter, and wonderful work in the cause of 
Unitarianism. Rev. Leon A. Harvey made 
an appeal for the church of Summit, N.J. 
Miss G. E. Paine spoke on ‘‘The Music 
School Settlement,” giving an account of its 
founding, equipment, growth, and needs, 
finding it an ameliorating and developing 
influence in lives that need it. Music is a 
natural interpreter between the American 


Marriages. 


At Wollaston, Mass., April 9, by Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
Lieut. Chester William Nimitz, U.S.N., and Catherine 
Vance Freeman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. 
Freeman of Wollaston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


WOODWARD.—At Fitchburg, Mass., April 8, Frederick 
F. Woodward, aged 70 years. 


Mr. Woodward was a native of Fitchburg, always 
deeply interested in its welfare. He conducted a large 
grain business, and also rendered public service in many 
other ways, as member of the School Board for twenty 
years, president of the Merchants’ Association, a loyal 
supporter of the First Parish, and a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association. He was a veteran of 
the Civil War. Many people found in Mr. Woodward a 
warm friend and a wise counsellor. His character was a 
fine expression of the New England ideal of manhood 
and citizenship. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S, Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President, 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr, 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.’’ 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER 


HINGHAM CENTRE 


An old Colonial house, modern improvements, on line of 
electrics and 1 mile from R. R. station, Box 173, Hing- 
ham Centre. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage cheap, on trolley line, 
miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
ighland Springs, Va. 


7 


OR SALE, at less than half-price, a Mason & Ham- 

lin pedal organ, in perfect order, suitable for chapel 

or music room. For further particulats, address Mrs, L. B. 
Chandler, 40 Norfolk Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass, 
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and the foreigner, and Miss Paine closed her 
interesting talk with an earnest request for 
volunteer helpers. Dr. Merle St. Croix 
Wright spoke on “The Religion of Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” He spoke, with many 
quotations from his sayings, of his keen ana- 
lytical character, the tonic of his writings, 
and the bracing quality of the man. At the 
close of this brilliant address Miss Donnell 
called on the pastor of the church. Mr. Har- 
vey spoke of the fact that a man face to 
face with death, as Stevenson was, was able to 
live as he did, giving to the world such a 
splendid example of courage and heroism. 
He ended with the story of how when Stev- 
enson had built his house in Samoa, the 
natives made a road to it, which they called 
“the road to the loving heart.’’ A social 
hour was enjoyed over the coffee cups in the 
pleasant adjoining room. ‘The next meeting 
of the League will be held at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Clinton Avenue, New Brighton, 
Staten Island. Miss Natalie Curtis will 
speak on ‘‘Extending our Interests,” on May 
2 at II A.M. 


MEADVILLE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 
The Conference met in the Unitarian church 
at Meadville April 7 and 8. There were dele- 
gates from the two churches in Pittsburg, from 
Wheeling, Youngstown, Buffalo, Erie, James- 
town, Meadville, Cambridge Springs, Frank- 
lin, Cleveland, and a representative from the 
Universalist church at Girard. The dele- 
gates from Marietta were hindered from 
coming by the recent flood there, and Rev. 
E. A. Coil was thus prevented from giving 
his address on “The Church and the Secret 
Orders.”” At the opening session a welcome 
was given by Prof. H. H. Barber, D.D., and 
a response by the presiding officer, Rev. R. W. 
Boynton. Mr. W. W. Kincaid of Meadville, 
president of the Spirella Company, gave an 
address on the subject, ‘“The Church and 
the Business Man.”’ In the absence of Mr. 
Coil, Rev. C. E. Snyder spoke about “‘The 
Church and Social Idealism.’”” The Tuesday 
morning session was occupied with reports 
and business. The various churches re- 
ported generally to the directive questions: 
What services do you have? How do you 
manage your finances? What are you doing 
for social service? Rev. L. W. Mason re- 
ported for the Summer School, which is to 
be held for two weeks in Meadville, beginning 
June 23. Mrs. F. C. Southworth, member of 
the Council of the General Conference, told 
of the meeting to be held October 6-9 in 
Buffalo. The devotional service and con- 
ference sermon are placed in the middle of 
the day’s session. The sermon was by Rev. 
H. A. Pease of Wheeling, on the subject, 
“The Religion of the Heart.’’ In the after- 
noon came the meeting of the District Asso- 
ciate Alliance, with reports of work and an 
address by Mrs. Thomas A. Ford of Erie, on 
the subject, “The Spiritual Life of the AI- 
liance.”” The Federation of Young People 
had a very successful meeting in the late 
afternoon. In the evening a concluding 
business session was first held. Among the 
resolutions passed was one urging attendance 
from the churches at the Summer School and 
one recommending to the American Unita- 
rian Association the publication of a book of 
simple and melodious anthems for the use 
of voluntary chorus choirs. There followed 
the business a remarkably interesting and 
profitable discussion of the subject, ‘‘What 
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is the Greatest Help I get out of Religion?” 
This was opened by Rev. W. A. Taylor, and 
he was followed by Mr. K. S. Rao, the 
Brahmo-Somaj student, Rev. C. E. Snyder, 
Rev. H. H. Burch of Youngstown, Rev. 
C..G. Adams of Franklin, Dr. Francis A. 
Christie, Rev. T. P. Byrnes, Rev. Minot 
O. Simons. The delegates were entertained 
in the Meadville homes. Linch at noon was 
served in the parish house, and the dele- 
gates had supper at Hunnewell Hall, the 
dining department of the Theological School. 
After lunch Rev. L. A. Harvey, secretary of 
the Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada, gave a greeting that was practical 
and stimulating, Prof. F. A. Christie, D.D., 
was elected secretary and treasurer for the 
ensuing year, and the executive committee of 
last year was re-elected. 


Churches. 

GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. S. R. Maxwell: At the annual meeting, 
April 9, a prosperous condition was reported. 
In former years there was apt to be a deficit 
at the end of each year, either met by pri- 
vate subscriptions or covered by a note at 
the bank, creating a debt. A year ago the 
budget system was adopted, and a finance 
committee of five men and women appointed 
to raise the necessary amount to cover ex- 
penses, This committee has done efficient 
work, seeing every one supposed to be inter- 
ested in the church. Some raised their pew 
rent, others (among them many who had 
never paid anything hitherto) paid a given 
sum weekly by the envelope system. The 
result is that not only has the income been 
ample to cover all expenses, but $500 was 
paid on a note at the bank, a deficit from 
former years. ‘The society is growing rapidly, 
twenty new families having come in the past 
year. ‘The minister’s salary was unanimously 
raised. It was also voted to attempt to 
raise by the method of notes payable at inter- 
vals for two years, the amount still due on 
Moors Hall. This building is rented to the 
Young Men’s Club, the society reserving 
the right to use it part of the time. Messrs. 
Stevens and Blake, after a faithful service as 
assessors for forty years or more, declining 
re-election, three active young men, Messrs. 
Slocum, Humes, and Schuler, were elected to 
take their paces. The church is united in 
loyalty to its hard-working young minister, 
and to the faith for which the church stands. 
Twelve persons joined the church on Easter 
Sunday. 


WOLLASTON, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst, minister: No pastor 
was ever more beloved than the late Rev. 
James Edwin Bagley, whose ministry here 
began Oct. 1, 1894, and terminated with his 
sudden death, March 1, 1899. His ashes 
repose in the crypt in the tower of the church. 
A copper box containing various documents 
relating to the ministry of this talented 
young preacher will be placed in the vault 
erelong. Among these documents is a well- 
remembered sermon, entitled ‘‘ Will it be all 
the Same in a Hundred Years?” As many of 
his friends and admirers had expressed the 
desire to hear that sermon again, Mr. Horst 
preached it April 13 to an interested congre- 
gation. A crayon of Mr. Bagley occupied a 
prominent place in the chancel. After the 
service not a few availed themselves of the 
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opportunity of inspecting the manuscript of 
the sermon, which, after being deposited in 
the vault, will probably not see the light of 
day again until many generations as yet un- 
born have passed to their reward. 


Personals. 


A special service will be held Sunday, 
April 20, at ten o’clock in the vestry of the 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, in honor 
of Henry F. Howe, who completes a half- 
century of continuous service as Sunday- 
school teacher of this society. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged s SURE ERS Bie Chobe Pe nas 241.61 
April _7.-Society in Wichita, Kan....... an 10.00 
7 Society i in Youngstown, Ohio. 30.00 
| Cpe Hits osha atari sira ieee ciety: 2,00 
7. Northside Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 25.00 
7. Society in Woodland, Cal... hi 
7. First Church in Boston, Mass.. 
7. Society in Lancaster, Pa, ea: 
7. Society in Lawrence, Kan.... 
7. Society in Passaic, N. 1 Saat eR aE 
7. Society in Hanska, Minn. 7 ctes eee 
7. Society in Danvers, Massie on eee 
7 Somdas aeeoks Society in Iowa City, 
Rips « Sosttendesn al oaiae-fatay oe 1.00 
7. Society in Berkeley, Cal............ 100.00 
7. Alice Philips, Jacksonville, Il........ I.00 
7. Society in Northboro, Mass......... ID.55 
8. Society in Hackensack, N.J., addi- 
flonal 2.2 4. pea OS hae ee 3.00 
8. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, N.H. 81.53 
8. Society in Elizabeth, J es ae ae 10.00 
8. Miss Annette Fiske, Cambridge, Mass. 5.00 
8. Society in Dover, Mass............. II.00 
8. Society in Vineland, N.J............ 24.50 
9. Society in Butte, Mont aft sna afelavera 10.00 
9. Society in Attleboro, Mass... Sate 25.00 
9.| Society in Bath, N.H:.. .24/;. 1.5. ¢tee 5.00 
9. John Candler Cobb, Milton, Mass.. 50.00 
to. Society in Highland Springs, Va...... 2.50 
to. Society in New Bedford, Mass., addi- 
tional] :\.iatveseystelar ses soles meena 610.68 
ro. Society in Littleton, N.H.. 13.10 
to. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. a , ‘addi- 
tional, 2300) 3\.34s;s,.20eengelte eae 114.00 
to. First Society, Minneapolis, Minn.. 106.95 
to. Society in New Brighton, N.Y.. 21.20 
10,, A Friendiscii4.< scauweee ce ae 5.00 
to. School of Religious Education, Society 
in Detroit, Mich? .  shiciceen 6 ane 5.00 
ro. Society in Brookfield, Massy. vatciae 25.00 
1x. Society in Jackson, Mich............ 25.00 
11. Society in Sturbridge, Mass........- 13-50 
1x. “In Memory of Mary Frost Munroe” 40.00 
11. Society in Jamestown, N.Y 2 15.00 
11. Society in San Antonio, Tex. 5.00 
11. Society in Cohasset, Mass. 2 ie aheat rele 100,00 
II. Sy re oat Society in Billerica, 
ahd s «ana Sa a ee Sah ee I.00 
It. ows in Cleveland, Ohio.......... 600.00 
12. John McMillan, New Liskeard, On- 
tario, Can. 2+). sine. Sy Gee 2.00 
12. First Swedish Society, Chicago, Ill... I.00 
12. Society in Ayer, Mass.............. 5.00 
12. Society in Pittsfield, Mass........... 7:25 
12. Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer, Mass... 2.00 
12. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., addi- 
tional 25.2 cicis. eee es eee 20.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
7. All ea Sunday-school, Roxbury, 
Mass ih 1.2 2's oe cc aeons ot ere 25.00 
7. Ginidegactaal: First Religious Society, 
Roxbury, Massa. .jcdsisscke Ges eds 1.45 
9. Sunday-school, Society in Wellesley 
fills) "Mass: sven! 25th s hae aos arene 2.00 
10. Suaday- school, Society in Fairhaven,, 
Mass. oot Ui Atte US OL An Re area 15.00 
Io. School. ne Religious Education, So- 
ciety in Detroit, Mich............ 20.00 
11. Sunday-school, Society in Littleton, 
ao ee 2.00 
rt. Follen Sunday-school, East Lexington, 
BESon secu tence dt usnes tie eee 5.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
7. Waverley, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance. ............... 1,00 
7. First Parish, Waltham, Mass........ 5.00 
8. Sunday-school, Society in Vineland, 
ee ee re 1.25 
4 Sunday-school, Society in Ayer, Mass. 3.00 
. Sunday-school, Society in Hopedale, 
ASK. . 6" lb whee Ade epee 10.00 


. Jamaica Plain Branch Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance. 2.47.22 egewtas 


© 2 00 
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12. Bikiiny School: Society in Saco, M 


$7.00 


6.65 
10.00 


12, Sunday-school, Society in Erie, P 7.50 
$45,862.22 
FLOOD SUFFERERS RELIEF TO 5 P.M. SATURDAY, 


APRIL 12 (INCLUDING TOTALS GIVEN LAST WEEK). 


Previously acknowledged................... 
From societies, Alliances, and Sunday-schools: 
Trenton, N.Y. (Reformed Christian Church)... 
New York, N.Y. (Lenox Avenue Church)..... 
West Newton, Mass. (Women’s Alliance)...... 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. (Unitarian Society) . 
Grafton, Mass. (Congregational Society)...... 
Somerville, Mass. (Women’s Alliance, First 
Congregational Society).................05 
Uxbridge, Mass. (First Congregational Society), 
Natick, Mass. (Unity Church)............... 
Lexington, Mass. (First oe eeaenst Society), 
Brookline, Mass. (First Parish).............. 
Buffalo, N.Y. (First Unitarian Congregational 
Society) 
Milwaukee, Wis. (First Unitarian Society). .... 
Newton, Mass. (Women’s Alliance, Channing 
Religions Society) oe ee ee 
Syracuse, N.Y. (May Memorial Church)....... 
West Newton Unitarian Ladies’ Aid Society... 
Stowe, Mass. (First Parish)...............08- 
Leicester, Mass. (Second Congregational So- 
ciety) 


Boston, Mass. (Women’s Paaiances Second 
(Saw) EE fc) Se Pah ae a, See oe, 
Watertown, Mass. (First Parish)............. 
White Plains, N.Y. (All Souls’ Church)....... 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (Second Unitarian Congrega- 
TOMAM SOCIETY) set rap hia ts del. caus ins Varela 
New York, N.Y. (Women’s Alliance, Washing- 
ton Heights Unitarian Church)............ 
Passaic, N.J. (Unitarian Society)............. 
Billerica, Mass. (First Parish)................ 
Roxbury, Mass. (All Souls’ Unitarian Church). . 
Waltham, Mass. (First Parish)............... 
Green Harbor, Mass. (Sunday-school)......... 
Peterboro, N.H. (The Congregational Society), 
Sudbury, Mass. (First Society) 
Walpole, Mass. (First Parish)................ 
Walpole, Mass. (First Parish Sunday-school). . 
Charlestown, N.H. (South Parish)............ 
Roxbury, Mass. (All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
SUNG vesCHOOU Me aa. os cee hee caoe LES 
Arlington, Mass. (First Congregational Parish), 
Revere, Mass. (First Parish)................. 
Newburyport, Mass. (First Religious Society). . 
Northboro, Mass. (First heageangert Unita- 
rian Cnn 


Eastondale, Mass. yan 8 s Miers) Detkton tts 
Hudson, Mass. (First Unitarian Society)...... 
Wollaston, Mass. (Junior Lend-a-Hand)...... 
Burlington, Vt. (First Congregational Society), 
Eastport, Me. (Women’s Alliance, First Congre- 
Gataomal SorictepieGatnc ta due. ese see 
Concord, N.H. (Women’s Alliance)............ 
Braintree, Mass. (All Souls’ Church).......... 
Dorchester, Mass. (Channing Church)........ 
Athol, Mass. (Second Unitarian Society)...... 
Concord, Mass. (Women’s Alliance).......... 
Salem, Mass. (Second Church Alliance)....... 
N ewport, R.I. (Channing Memorial Church). . 
Portland, Me. (First Parish). ..0..........000 
Dunkirk, N.Y. (Adams Memonal Church). . 
South Boston, Mass. (Hawes Unitarian Congre- 
gational hn thh yi ele ai 
Boston, Mass. (Bulfinch Place Church)....... 
Attleboro, Mass. (Pilgrim Church)........... 
North Easton, Mass. (Unity Church)......... 
Gloucester, Mass. (First Parish Church).. 
Gloucester, Mass. (First Parish Sunday-school), 
Sturbridge, Mass. (First Unitarian Society). . 
Green Harbor, Mass. (Grace Chapel)......... 
Concord, Mass. RAED EASIAU) ooo esis ns pain iso ace 
Walpole, N.H. (Town Congregational Society), 
Newburgh, N.Y. (Church of Our Father)...... 
East Bridgewater, Mass. (First Parish)........ 
Boston, Mass. (Barnard Memorial)........... 
Kennebunk, Me. PEISD PATISN)s isis Yan slees 
New York, N.Y. (Church of the Messiah). |... 
Elizabeth, NJ. (All Souls’ Church)........... 
Elizabeth, N.J. (All Souls’ Church Alliance). . . 
Plizsberhs J. (All Souls’ Church Sunday- 


Meee Mass. (Second Parish)............. 
Marlboro, Mass. (Second Parish Sunday-school, 
Montclair, N.J. (Unitarian Church).......... 
Ridgew: J. (Unitarian Society).....<.... 
Manchester, N.H. (First Unitarian Society) .. 
Houlton, Me. (First Church)................ 
ae N.H. (First Congregational Unitarian 
ociet} 


tis BNIEN) Ste ot OD) la wards 
Petersham, Mass. (First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Parish Sunday-school).....,......... 


Westford, Ne oge (First Congregational Parish), 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (Northside Unitarian Church). . 
oo . (First Congregational-Unitarian 


Brighton, — {First Parish), ....<:.scoanai 
Concord, N H. (Unitarian Church)........... 


$1,781.50 


The Christian Register 


Newton, Mass. (First Unitarian Society) 
Medford, Mass. (First Parish)........ 
Waterville, Me. (First Unitarian Society). u 
Rutherford, N.J. (Church of Our Father)...... 
West Somervile Mass. (Second Unitarian So- 

GEL) can De, CRE AI wicv es 
West Somerville, Mass. (Second Unitarian So- 

ciety Sunday-school)............ 
Dover, N.H. (Unitarian Church)..... 
New London, Conn. (All Souls’ Church) . 
Hamilton, Ont. (First Unitarian Church). 
Plymouth, Mass. (First Church)......... 
Lowell, Mass. (First Unitarian Society) 
Lowell, Mass. (First Unitarian Society Sunday- 


Noe Mass. aitarien Sunday-school), 
Rockland, Mass. (Unitarian Society)......... 
Winchester, Mass. (Winchester Unitarian So- 
CISL Ys Aen RNG oe eee cede 
Wayland, Mass. (First Parish)..............5 
Keene, N.H. (Congregational Society). 
Middleboro, Mass. (First Unitarian Society). . 
Westboro, Mass. (Unitarian Church)......... 
Warwick, Mass. (First Congregational Church), 
Hingham, Mass. (Third Congregational Society), 
Wilton, N.H. (Liberal Christian Church) 
Saco, Me: (Second Parish) sof oui eee 
Saco, Me. (Second Parish Sunday-school)..... 
Barnstable, Mass. (Congregational Church).. 
West Roxbury, Mass. (First Parish Church)... 
Upton, Mass. (First Unitarian Society)....... 
Whitman, Mass. (First Unitarian Society)..... 
South Boston, Mass. (Hawes Unitarian Sunday- 
SEMOOLe Niele aba a slain e ers cul st Daintesgen eve aie 
South Natick, Mass. (Eliot Unitarian Church), 
Salem, Mass. (Second Church)............... 
Milton, Mass. (Congregational Parish)....... 
Barre, Mass. (First Parish).................. 
Belmont, Mass. (Congregational Society) S vnyat 
Carlisle, ‘Mass. (the First Religious Society)... 
Waverley, Mass. (Unitarian Society) 
Duxbury, Mass. (First Congregational Parish). 
Belfast, Me. (First Parish).................... 
Orange, N.J. (First Unitarian Church)........ 
Woburn, Mass. (First Unitarian Parish)....... 
Geneva, ‘Ti. (Unitarian Society).............. 
Augusta, Me. (Unitarian Church), additional... 
New Bedford, Mass. (Unity Home)........... 
Hinsdale, Ill. (Unity Church) 
New Bedford, Mass. (Women’s Alliance) 
Newton Centre, Mass. (Unitarian Society), ad- 
eae 


Evanston, Tl. (Unitarian Sunday-school of All 
SOUSA 3 586 | SC on 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Women’s Alliance)....... se 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Girard Avenue Unitarian 
GO Dy) saute 5 ain eee a ea rae 
Templeton, Mass. (Women’s Alliance, First 
PAS em Nye iat sR he ces aedieccleiaes 
Bedford, Mass. (Women’s Alliance).......... 
Erie, Pa. (First Unitarian Church 
Taunton, Mass. (First Congregational Society) . 
Tyngsboro, Mass. (First Parish) 
Needham, Mass. (First Parish)..............+ 
Dorchester, Mass. (Norfolk Church).......... 
Littleton, Mass. (First Congregational Society), 
Littleton, N.H. (First Unitarian Church) 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. (Unitarian Society)..... 
Bolton, Mass. (First Parish)...............-. 
Bolton, Mass. (First Parish), Sunday-school).. . 
Bolton, Mass. (Young People’s Religious Union), 
Bolton, Mass. (Women’s Alliance)............ 
Bernardston, Mass. (Congregational Unitarian 
Societar), , Ween ee ee). Ws SaaWaee 
Brookline, Mass. (Second Unitarian Society)... 
Dallas, Texas (First Unitarian Church). . 
Hyde Park, Mass. (First Unitarian Society)... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (First Unitarian Church)...... 
St. Paul, Minn. (Unity Church).............. 
Cohasset, Mass. (First Congregational Society), 
Evanston, Til. (All Souls’ Church). ..........- 
Richmond, Va. (First Unitarian Church)...... 
Quincy, Ill. (Second Congregational Society).. 
Butte, Mont. (Unitarian Church) 
Urbana, Ill. (Unitarian Church).............. 
North Andover, Mass. (First Unitarian Church 
And: OOGIEbY) sa. cise an ithe»: ¢ Fenn rca 
Randolph, Mass. (Church of the Unity)....... 
Fairhaven, Mass. (Unitarian Society)......... 
Schenectady, N.Y. (All Souls’ Church)........ 
Schenectady, N.Y. (All Souls’ Church, Women’s 
Allintice)\c 5927.4 Stet. SS IO hie scenes 
Jamestown, N.Y. (Unitarian Church) 
Montpelier, Vt. (Women’s Alliance, Church of 
WR GRBIAD YOR: se te aes test tes oleie 's tyes vo 
Boston, Mass. (Church of the Disciples)....... 
Cleveland, Ohio (First Unitarian Church)..... 
Petersham, Mass. (Women’s Alliance)........ 
Beverly, Mass. (First Parish Society)......... 


$339.88 
26.32 
19.22 
71.00 


13.00 


2.00 
30.26 
16.00 
II.20 
235.50 
178.43 


9.00 
56.30 

5-00 
26.00 


195-41 
52.68 
38.00 
28.50 
26.51 
25.50 
46.50 
36.25 
56.00 
1.45 
16.00 
27.00 
50.00 
8.00 


12.04 
14.00 
43-30 

237.00 
38.07 

135.10 
13.82 
50.00 
II.00 

100.00 
32.40 
74,00 
25.00 
20.00 
15.00 
24.00 
50.00 


Germantown, Pa. (the Unitarian Society)...... $125.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Fourth Unitarian Church Sun- 

day-School) i; atta eee eee 17.72 
Nashua, N.H. (Unitarian Church)............ 100.00 
Gimli, Man., Can. (Unitarian Church)........ 38.00 
Newburyport, Mass. (Unitarian Church Club, 

First Religious Society) :/.. vay derdss seh nede 10.00 
Cambridge, Mass. (First Parish)............. 361.87 
Channing Religious Society, Newton, Mass.. 258.75 
Channing Religious Society, Newton, Mass., a 

Sunday-school whaxety so.chdutele esensicte sgl eter 5.09 

Total from societies. ...........s0c.ecs $0,092.40 
From 238 individuals (including E. R. W., $5) 2,546.15 
$14,320.05 


Henry M. Wiiiitams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Dr. Starbuck’s lecture on ‘Religion and 
Whole-mindedness”’ will be given at half- 
past nine on Saturday morning, April 26. 
Those who have enjoyed the previous Satur- 
day mornings will be especially glad to hear 
this closing lecture in the course on ‘‘The 
Meaning of Religion.” 

A visit to the Perkins Institution for the 
blind at Watertown on Thursday last was 
full of interest. Before visiting the buildings 
the superintendent, Mr. Edward FE. Allen, 
explained some of the principles and methods 
which might be observed. ‘‘Not what we 
are doing for the blind, but what they are 
doing for themselves,” is the interpretation 
of the work given by superintendent and 
teachers. The blind, though less fortunate 
than those with normal sight, are still ca- 
pable of much greater development than is 
sometimes believed. Parents do not always 
understand that, because a child cannot as- 
sume all the usual responsibilities of life, 
there are many activities open to him. 
Every advantage is given the girls and young 
women to help them to be responsible and 
efficient aids in their homes when they re- 
turn to them. ‘The Domestic Science course 
is a helpful factor in this. Boys and young 
men are fitting themselves to compete with 
seeing people when they shall go out to earn 
a living, by preparing to do work in so 
thorough and skilful a manner that each 
shall merit the confidence of those who em- 
ploy him. ‘Teachers and students live as 
families in the cottages, and each has definite 
duties of the home to perform. ‘This empha- 
sizes the value and dignity of all kinds of 
work which is well done and is a valuable 
preparation for a normal, helpful life after 
school training is ended. 

There will be no session of the school on 
April 19. 


The Japanese have, in their nightly bath 
and morning wash, the water never cold, 
never warm, but always hot as it can be borne. 
This heat is maintained by a little furnace 
beneath the bath. The poorest of the 
Japanese hear of a cold bath with amaze- 
ment, 4nd would be sure the man who used 
it must be a barbarian—Dr. Benjamin 
Howard, in the Lancet. 
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“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“ White Mountain” Refrigerators are built true to scientific principles and 
to this are added economy, convenience, and artistic design. Over 200 styles, 
sizes and patterns. Attractive booklet and catalogue mailed on request, 


REFRIGERATORS “eC 


IN 


GERM 


384 


Pleasantries. 


“Just think!” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“those horrid women have been throwing 
bric-A-brac at the prima donna of England!’’ 


Sympathizing Friend: “Your loss by that 
burglary was certainly very heavy; but you 
know what the poet says, ‘Into each life 
some rain must fall.’’’ Mrs. de Luge (weep- 
ing): ‘‘Y-e-s; and the mis-miserable thieves 
even took my um-umbrella.”—Puck. 


An Episcopal clergyman, who rather likes 
a joke, was engaged to read the service for 
a brother minister, and was hurrying to 
church a little belated. A friend, struck 
by his uncommon speed, asked, “Sir, why 
so fast?” “‘In order that he who runs 
may read,’’ was the reply.—Siftings. 


Charles Tellier, the inventor of cold storage, 
having been discovered in poverty, was re- 
cently pensioned. In the course of an inter- 
view Mr. Tellier talked with grim humor 
about poverty. ‘‘The advantages of poverty 
are overrated,’ he said. ‘‘The rich declare 
that poverty brings out a man’s good points. 
Well, so it does—by the roots.” 


When James Whitcomb Riley gave some 
readings, he had, two enthusiastic Scots 
among his auditors. ‘Is it no wonderfu’, 
Donal,”’ remarked one, ‘‘that a tradesman 
suld be sic a bonnie poet?’ ‘‘And is he 
a tradesman?’’ asked the other. ‘‘’Deed 
is he,’ answered the first. ‘‘Did ye no hear 
the dominie intryjuce him as the hoosier- 
poet? ‘Think o’ sic-a gude poet dividing his 
time at making hoosiery!’’ 


Little Millie’s father and grandfather were 
Republicans; and, as election drew near, 
they spoke of their opponents with increas- 
ing warmth, never heeding Millie’s attentive 
ears and wondering eyes. One night, how- 
ever, as the little maid was preparing for 
bed, she cast a fearful glance across the room, 
_and whispered in a frightened little voice: 
“O mamma, I’m afraid to go to bed. [’m 
afraid there’s a Democrat in the closet.’’— 
Organizer. 


Once this stanza headed in all seriousness 
an appeal for the restoration of the church 
attached to the rectory where Nelson was 
born: — 


“The man who first taught Englishmen their 
duty, 
And fenced with wooden walls his native 
isle, 
Now asks one shilling, to restore to beauty 
The church that brooded o’er his infant 
smile.’”’ 

Sir Henry Lucy, writing of Matthew 
Arnold, mentions his reluctance to try a 
lecturing tour in America. To the agent 
he said, half hoping for contradiction, “I 
do not suppose that there are a hundred men 
in the country who possess one of my books.”’ 
‘Sir,’ said the agent, “I assure you, you 
are mistaken. I know America, and I will 
undertake to say that there is not a small 
town or village that does not possets in its 
aes library a copy of ‘The Light of 

Sian! 


A German. writer has discovered signs by 
which to detect the school to which a painter 
belongs: if he paints the sky gray and the 
grass black, he belongs to the good old 
classical school; if he paints the sky blue 
and the grass green, he is a realist; if he 
paints the sky green and the grass blue, 
he is an impressionist; if he paints the sky 
yellow and the grass purple, he is a colorist; 
if he paints the sky black and the grass 
red, he shows the possession of great deco- 
rative talent. If you can’t tell the sky from 
the grass, he’s a cubist. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
KC Underground 


IW" 
Mie STEPHENSON Garbage Receiver 


Trace mABK 
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No Flies. N« Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. y a 


C. H. Stevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofys 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
DR. BATES SANATORIUM, Jamestown, R. I. 


Established 1891 
On the shores of Narragansett Bay, opposite Newport. 
A private institution for the scientific treatment of chronic dis- 
eases. Nervous cases a specialty. Electricity, hydrotherapy 
and massage. Address, DR. W. LINCOLN BATES, 
Long distance Telephone, Jamestown 9091. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anve.as. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under th i 
of Unitarians, In the foothills of the White Monntains, 


100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete tanitaten 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 


oo] farms of rso acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercan Gucon: Boar 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for th 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upee it ks the roeareg it aes at once double 
its present number of students. F 
address the President. piers Sm 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


1183 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


272 Congress St., Boston. Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Ca 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HA ee a 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful res- 
idential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention given 
to boys under seventeen. Well regulated daily lives for all. 
Large airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalogue 
address Dr. G. R. WHITE, WetiEsLry Hixts, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School j 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or: any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals; 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Beautiful Gronpe Soom 
t 

Howard Hall, ‘suiaine. 

Mansion House, **'4encs for 


younger girls. 


: id f ; 
Senior House, "*i2c2°° °! the upper 


Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
see Tennis tournaments. Horseback 
riding. 

College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. 


walks and 
drives, . 


